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hire Prevention 


Fire PREVENTION WEEK, October 4-10, offers 
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It was a holiday in Havana — and some thieves had 
a picnic. 

With amazing thoroughness, they looted a large 
“Fabrica de Salchichas,” or sausage factory, of every 
link of plain and fancy wurst they could lay hands on! 

The newspapers played it for laughs. But it was seri- 
ous business to the American owners. That missing 
meat represented a loss of thousands of dollars. 

Yet the owners recovered every cent! They had 
American insurance, obtained by their own trusted 
broker in Kansas City, Missouri! 

The procedure was simple. The broker merely se- 
cured the same sort of information needed for domestic 
risks, and brought it to American International Under- 
writers. Specialists drew up the coverage required. 

Any broker can do the same. American-earned com- 
missions on foreign coverages run into millions yearly 
—and are mounting rapidly. Sugar mills, jute mills, 
plantations, canneries, bottling plants, bakeries... oil 
companies, railroads, utilities, lumber mills, airlines 
and sales organizations...engineering, mining, manu- 
facturing ...yachts, autos, jewelry, archaeological ex- 
peditions, road shows: these are a sampling of the 
immense variety of risks handled by American brokers 
through AIU — in the U. S. A.! 

Your client’s coverage is in American terms and 
language, enforceable in U. S. courts. Yet it conforms 
to every law and custom of the country concerned. 
Claims are handled by AIU representatives on the 
spot. Payment is prompt, and in the same currency as 
the premium is paid —including U. S. dollars where 
local laws permit. 

Remember, you don’t have to be an expert to handle 
foreign risks — take them to AIU —and AIU is your 
expert! 

For full information and literature, write to Dept. 
S of the AIU office nearest you. Or call in person. 
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The case of the missing links! 


£ % American 
= : 
3 International 
* | Underwriters 


102 Maiden Lane 

148 State Street 

312 Barr Building 

307 Candler Building 
Free Press Building 
208 So. La Salle Street 
801 Corrigan Tower 
1619 Melrose Building 


New York 5, N. Y. 

Boston 9, Mass. OBS: 
Washington 6, D. C.................... 
Atlanta 3, Ga. 

Detroit 26, Mich. 

Chicago 4, Illinois 

Dallas 1, Texas 

Houston 2, Texas 


San Francisco 4, Calif. CN EPMELE AN TORE: 206 Sansome Street 
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selected news items from.industry and business of importance (oy, . ,, 
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SPEAKING IN MID-AUGUST--AFTER THE KOREAN TRUCE SIGNING--Commerce Secre- Post- 
tary Sinclair Weeks predicted larger savings in governmental 
expenses next year. He pointed up the recent $135 billion cut Gov 
in budget recommendations left by the Truman Administration. action 
truce 
MID-YEAR FOUND MOST LEADERS SATISFIED with the nation's economy in the fore 
first six months of 1953. A flood of half-yearly statements leade1 
showed that majority of business and industrial companies sold ely = 
more and earned more than they did a year ago. National fig- isiale 
eures found output, consumption and investments moving at peak Wit 
tt ed nd 
SOME STATISTICS ON FIRST HALF OF YEAR: General Motors produced record Board 
© total of™1,959,013 autos and trucks. Westinghouse Electric eral 
Set net sales record of $780,489,000. Reynolds Metals reported recent 
fet profit of nearly $10 million, compared to $6.2 million in much 
mrittof 1952. merce 
ee) by po 
CORPORAT® DIVIDEND RECORD, on publicly reported disbursements, went up ductio 
4 per cent for first half of 1953 to a $4 billion total. De- pacity 
posits in 528 mutual savings banks set a record high of $23.6 econo! 
million for a 15 per cent increase. Fed 
BEST ESTIMATE OF DEFENSE EXPENDITURES indicates, even after fighting in a 
Korea, that military requirements will hold near present 
levels for another nine to twelve months. Question whether cuts v 
civilian demands will fill gap when defense needs slacken consul 
Shouldn't become urgent until 1954. trencl 
sugge: 
STATES WHOSE UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION FUNDS are nearly exhausted pin prices 
their hopes on next year's session of Congress. Senate Finance homes 
uf Committee decided, in this year's meetings, to postpone action Major 
re “eon H.R. 5173, which sets up a loan fund for states whose un- Indi 
s * employment compensation funds are depleted. Reason: need more were | 
time for hearings. ticipa: 
ments 
* ECONOMISTS IN WASHINGTON FORECAST a continued rise in freight traffic in au, 
general. Highway carriers volume is running 10 per cent ahead them 
of 1952. Rail volume shows an 8 per cent rise. Air freight is 
up 14 per cent. ' 
Vill } 
U.S. VACATIONERS MAY BE SPENDING as much as $22 billion a year during Gro 
their time off, according to a Chamber of Commerce estimate. ing th 
This year's total will include spending of about $9 billion ket % 
by touring motorists alone, with most drivers allotting an a 
estimated $4 per day for car upkeep. le 
8 
RAILROADS LOST THEIR BATTLE to have the Interstate Commerce Commission Consur 
make current freight rates permanent. Partial victory came houne: 
when ICC authorized present rate levels, in effect since April transf 
1952, to be extended at least to end of 1955. the w: 
14 THE SPECTATOR § Sente 
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Post-Truce Reactions: No Change 


Governmental and industrial re- 
actions to signing of the Korean 
truce and Congress’s decisions be- 
fore adjournment, show that no 
leaders expect a depression and 
only a dwindling few look for a re- 
cession soon. 

With U. S. Commerce Depart- 
ment and the Federal Reserve 
Board leading the way, most Fed- 
eral agencies are optimistic that 
recent, developments will not have 
much: effect on business. Com- 
merce Department:backs its opinion 
by pointing to high rates of pro- 
duction, employment, wages, ca- 
pacity, buying power and similar 
economic factors. 

Federal Reserve Board, using 
actual surveys of the man on the 
street made while truce and budget 
cuts were definitely expected, found 
consumers have no intention of re- 
trenching. They will, the Board 
suggested, shop around for the best 
prices but will not stop buying 
homes, durable goods and other 
major products. 

Industry leaders, after the truce, 
were quick to report they had an- 
ticipated and carried out adjust- 
ments, and therefore the end of the 
fighting would not seriously affect 
them. 


Vill Next Boom Be in Television? 


. Groundwork has been laid dur- 
ing the past year for a boom mar- 
ket in television sets—if factory 
and retail prices can be held to 
levels which won’t create added 
‘ONsumer resistance. Also, if an- 
nouncement of color TV doesn’t 
transfer too many customers to 
the waiting lists. 
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AR-REACHING social se- 
KF curity legislation will be on 
the must list at the session of 
Congress that begins in Jan- 
uary. Such legislation has be- 
hind..it not only the prestige of 
the President, but the recom- 
mendation of the twelve consul- 
tants called in by the Secretary 
of Health; Education and Wel- 
fare. More than that, the Ways 
and Means subcommittee, 
headed by Rep. Carl T. Curtis, 
is conducting an extensive study 

. Which means that concrete pro- 
posals will be laid before the 
full committee in January. These 
recommendations probably will 
undergo many changes before 
a bill is reported out. The bill 
likely to come from the com- 


by PAUL WOOTON 
Member, 


Chilton Editorial Board 


WASHINGTON TRENDS 


mittee will be much more real- 
istic than the plan sponsored 
by Senators Herbert H. Lehman, 
Wayne Morse, Hubert H. 
Humphrey and others. 

In the meantime, individuals 
are doing themselves proud in 
providing for their own future. 
The increase in the number of 
annuities written by insurance 
companies has surprised Rep. 
Curtis and the members of his 
subcommittee. Members of the 
subcommittee are prepared to 
accept the estimate that these 
annuities will produce some 
$1.600,000,000 in individual in- 
come. The Curtis study also 
will advance some ideas in con- 
nection with the management 
of trust fynds. 





Since lifting of the freeze on 
new TV transmitters, the way has 
been cleared for construction of 
more than 400 new stations. This 
means that within the next 18 
months, TV programs should be 
coming from more than 300 cities, 
located in all states except Ver- 
mont, making TV available to the 
majority of U. S. homes. 

Color TV is definitely in sight 
now that the industry and govern- 
ment officials have agreed upon a 
single system—the compatible one 
which means programs broadcast 
in color can be received also on 


black-and-white sets. Prices for 
color receiving sets, however, prob- 
ably won’t be within reach of aver- 
age buyer for at least two more 
years. 


Canadian Business Strong 


While 1953 Canadian business 
may not equal the boom of 1952, 
continuing demand for both capital 
and consumer goods keeps the com- 
mercial pulse beating strong and 
steady. 

Net farm income in Canada is 
not likely to reach 1952’s high 
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for your information 


level, exports are not expected to 
match last year’s total, and in some 
lines inventories are piling up. But 
there are also several important 
factors on the credit side. 

Latest monthly index for Ca- 
nadian industrial production was 
10 per cent above a year ago. Em- 
ployment index was 181.8 com- 
pared with 178.0 in the same 
month last year. 

Labor income is running about 
10 per cent above 1952. Retail 
sales in latest month are 4.6 per 
cent above corresponding month of 
last year. Consumer price index, 
based on 1949 as 100, now stands 
at 114.6, compared with 116.8 at 
the same time in Canada last year. 


Consumer Prices Remain Steady 


Prices as a whole have shown 
little movement during the first 
half of this year, according to the 
Office of Business Economics of 
the Dept. of Commerce. The aver- 
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age of all commodities other than 
farm products and foods has ad- 
vanced slightly in recent weeks, 
but prices on farm products have 
declined 13 per cent during the 
past 12 months. 

Consumer prices have continued 
to move within a narrow range. 
Business inventories have _ in- 
creased somewhat in recent 
months, but in the aggregate the 
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ratio to sales is about the same 
as a year ago. 

The recent inventory rise has 
reflected a variety of factors. 
First, continued expansion in non- 
durable goods industries, where 
stocks are usually low in relation 
to the volume of sales. Second, in- 
creased output of metal fabricat- 
ing industries. Third, in certain 
industries there has been a decline 
in demand. 


RFC Chops Off Branches 


September 28 is the date set by 
Congress for the end of the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation’s 
lending authority. On that date, 
RFC branch offices in the United 
States will be closed, Administra- 
tor Kenton R. Cravens announced 
last month. 

Eight regional loan agencies— 
Atlanta, Boston, Chicago, Dallas, 
Denver, Los Angeles, Philadelphia, 
and Portland, Ore.—will remain 
open only to assist in liquidating 
RFC’s assets, to complete disburse- 
ment of existing commitments, and 
to service and administer out- 
standing loans. 


Production Higher in 2nd Quarter 


Production throughout the na- 
tion during the second quarter of 
1953 rose in both dollar value and 
real terms, reports the Dept. of 
Commerce’s Office of Business 
Economics. 

Output of major consumer du- 
rable goods in the first half of this 
year was about 40 per cent higher 
than last year’s corresponding pe- 
riod, which was crippled by a steel 
strike. 

In this year’s second quarter, 
production eased moderately when 
temporary work stoppages, affect- 
ing the flow of parts, slowed auto- 
motive assembly lines, and some 
cutbacks occurred in household ap- 
pliances. 

Wage and salary income in the 
nation, the Office said, is running 
about $15 billion higher at annual 


rates than in June of last year, 
marking a rise of about 8 per cent. 
Since consumer prices have no 
shown a similar rise, the real pur. 
chasing power of this income ha 
been increased, a basic factor in 
accounting for rise in demands for 
consumption which are ahead of 
last year. 


We Are Now 160,000,000 


Officials and newspaper report- 
ers watched the U. S. population 
become an estimated 160 million at 
about 11 a. m. on August 10. Close 
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to that hour the population re 
corder, known as “the Census 
clock,” flashed a white light to in- 
dicate the new estimated total for 
U. S. citizens. 

The “Clock”—a map studded 
with various colored lights flashing 
regularly to mark different popu- 
lation changes—records a_ birth 
every eight seconds, a death every 
21 seconds, a person entering the 
country every two minutes, al- 
other leaving every 17 minutes. 
The white light denotes a net in- 
crease of one for the population 
every 12 seconds. 

Next big moment for the 
“Clock”: when it reaches 175 mil- 
lion probably sometime in 1960. 


Trucks in Steady Climb 


Commercial operation of truck 
is rapidly and constantly expand: 
ing. Figures compiled by the Bu 
reau of Public Roads show that 
truck registrations last year wet! 
over the 9,200,000 mark (includ 
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ing both private and commercial 
ownership). 

Probabiy more important is the 
report by the American Trucking 
Association, Inc., that intercity 
truck tonnage in 1952 showed a 
gain for the seventh straight year. 
Truck loadings last year were one 
and a half times the figure for 
1941, last prewar year. 


hir Safety Research Flies High 


More than 1,000 research projects 
to increase aviation safety are un- 
derway in the United States—at 
an annual cost of $55 million. 

The committee conducting the 
observance of the 50th anniversary 
of powered flight reports that last 
year’s safety record by U. S. do- 
mestic airlines was three times bet- 
ter than in 1951. 

During the 12-month period end- 
ing in February, 1953, these air- 
lines averaged 13,000 takeoffs and 
landings each day and flew 13 bil- 
lion passenger-miles without a 
fatality. 

Progress is not confined to ci- 
vilian aviation. Last year the Air 
Force reduced its major-accident 
rate by more than 12 per cent. 


Census} U. §. Shipping Fleet Reviewed 
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As of August 1, 158 privately- 
owned American merchant marine 
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ships were under charter by the 
Navy’s Military Sea Transporta- 
tion Service for moving military 
supplies to overseas bases, accord- 
ing to the “Status of the Fleet” 
report prepared by the National 
Federation of American Shipping. 
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Other figures from the report: 
44 U. S. steamship companies oper- 
ate 142 more government-owned 
ships as agents for the National 





Shipping Authority, mostly carry- 

ing military cargoes; 
Privately-owned U. S. merchant 

ships totalled 1,254 with 15,285,- 





Steel Earnings Rise for First Half 


Earnings in the steel industry 
continued to climb during the 
second quarter of this year. 
The Iron Age, a Chilton publi- 
cation, has tabulated returns 
from 21 steel producers account- 
ing for the bulk of the nation’s 
ingot capacity, and finds earn- 
ings for the quarter 7.42 per 
cent over level for the year’s 
first quarter. 

As shown in the table below, 
earnings in the first half of this 
year were substantially higher 
than those of the same period 
in 1952. Last year’s long steel 
strike, however, makes a de- 
tailed comparison valueless. 

Outlook for second half of this 
year appears even brighter, the 
magazine reports. Steel produ- 
cers minimize suggestions that 


has gone into effect. They point 
out that direct military steel 
needs have not run more than 
10 to 12 per cent of total produc- 
tion since World War II. 

To support this view, the pub- 
lication cites industry leaders 
who show how civilian demand 
can take up the slack if military 
orders slip. A drop in automo- 
bile production, steel’s biggest 
customer, would not seriously af- 
fect the steel industry since 
autos take only 20 per cent of 
the companies’ output. 

The appliance industry is still 
buying large quantities of steel. 
Railroad and agricultural de- 
mands are strong. Shipbuilders 
are not able to use their normal 
quantities of steel, but the build- 
ing industry continues on a high 








demand for their product might level and continues ordering 
drop off since a Korean truce steel. 
Steel Company Earnings Reported 
Second First First First 
Company Quarter 53 Quarter’53 Half ‘53 Half ’52 
U. S. Steel $55,640,806 $19.375.958 $105,016.764 $65,753,134 
Bethlehem 28,534,103 30,961,033 59.495,136 24.391.730 
Republic Steel 14,931,475 13.779.049  28.710.524 16,262,056 
Jones & Laughlin 10,721,000 54,942,000 16,363,000  4,691.000 
National Steel 12,989,799 11,084,933 24,074,732 15,546,590 
Youngstown Sheet 
& Tube 7,985,231 6.958.975  14.944.206 8,504,618 

Armco Steel 8,311,488 7,767,045  16.078.533 14,565,386 
Inland Steel 8,872,371 6.805.150  15.677.521 11.545,000 
Colorado Fuel & Iron 5,444,368 2,177,372 7,621,741¢ 5.761,965¢ 
Wheeling Steel 4,093,260 2,962,388 7.055.648 3.218.519 
Sharon Steel 2,239,141 1,861,826 4,100,967 940,522 
Crucible Steel 2,165,611 1,756,829 2 ee 
Pittsburgh Steel 1,854,782 1,971,820 3.826.612 674,891 
Barium Steel 1,233.431 968,644 2.202.075 1,317,723 
Allegheny Ludlum 2,163,275 2,098,370 err ee 
OS ee ee 3.207.126* 1,697.543* 
Granite City 1,848,123 1,340,146 3,188,269 1.145.194 
Detroit Steel 1,807.318 1,692.546 3,499,864 2,013,189 
Alan Wood 879.971 674,347 1,554,318 786,079 
Rotary Electric 789,325 728.857 1,518.182 717.410 
Continental Steel 486,174 401,213 887,687 760,012 
Midvale Co. 319.535 294,648 614,183 612,839 
Acme Steel 1,244,690 1,309,515 2,554,205  2,129,3508 
* Year 

t¢ Three-quarters Fiscal Year July 4 

aIncludes $616,190 prior year tax credit 
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for your information 


237 deadweight tons; 

In government reserves, avail- 
able for emergency use, are 1,884 
vessels, with all but 400 of them 
World War II Liberty ships. 

The Federation report shows that 
U. S. merchant ships carried only 
29.3 per cent of the nation’s for- 
eign trade in the latest month for 
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which statistics are available. This 
compares with 38 per cent carried 
in the same month of 1952. Biggest 
drop in the month was dry cargo 
exports of 3,534,000 tons, down 
from 7,299,000 tons for that month 
a year ago. 


Construction Hits All-Time High 


First half 1953 construction has 
exceeded all forecasts. By the end 
of June it had reached a new half- 
time peak of $16 billion, an all- 
time high. 

Even after adjustment of figures 
for price changes, reports the Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics, new build- 
ing activity is still above previous 
recorded levels. 

A slow decline in_ industria! 
building has been more than offset 
by a 43 per cent increase in com- 
mercial construction. Relaxation 
of credit and increasing availability 
of steel and other materials are 
cited as reasons for the rise. 

Residential building amounting 
to $5.5 billion had its largest total] 
for any half-year since 1950. All 
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private construction totaled $11 
billion for the period, while pub- 
licly financed building and highway 
construction added up to $5 billion. 


What to Do with Worn Out Money 


The average dollar bill wears 
out in ten months. The U. S. 
Treasury, which is responsible for 
destroying bills no longer fit for 
use, decided to ask for help in get- 
ting rid of “filthy lucre.” 

Former program called for banks 
to ship bills withdrawn from cir- 
culation back to Washington, D. C., 
for verification and destruction. 
From now on, Federal Reserve 
Banks will cut and burn the money 
nobody wants. 

Big saving: on shipping costs 
formerly paid to send a billion and 
a quarter bills to the Treasury. 
Silver certificates and U. S. notes 
will receive this new local service, 
while the 350 million Federal Re- 
serve bills worn out each year will 
still be shipped to the Treasury for 
destruction. 


Garden Tractors Pull Ahead 


Growing popularity and a widen- 
ing market for garden type trac- 
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tors since the end of World War II 
is shown in latest government 
figures on production and factory 
shipments. 

In seven postwar years, this seg- 
ment of industry has jumped from 
an annual business of less than 
$144 million at factory prices to 
more than $28 million. 

Units shipped from factories, 
according to the Census Bureau, 
averaged 9,100 annually before the 
war, jumped to nearly 17,000 in 
1941, and reached 26,000 by the 
end of the war. 

In spite of materials shortages 
and concentration on defense con- 
tracts, final figures for 1952 stood 
at 199,000 for domestic use and 
4,900 for export. 


Flammable Fabrics Banned 


New legislation now makes it 
unlawful to make, sell, or transport 
highly flammable fabrics or wear- 
ing apparel in interstate commerce. 

Highly flammable is defined as 
being dangerous for wear by in- 
dividuals, and the enforcement is 
in the hands of the Federal Trade 
Commission with penalty set at 
$5,000 or a year in jail or both. 

To transport goods, companies 
can protect themselves by getting 
a statement from the manufactur- 
er or supplier to the effect that 
tests have been made to show that 
the items are not highly flamma- 
ble according to legal standards. 

Law becomes effective next June, 
allowing a year for standards to be 
set up. 


Railway Express Rates Up 

Freight rates charged by the 
Railway Express Agency are sched- 
uled to go up about October 1, but 
not as much as the Agency wanted 
to raise them. 

Boost will average about 15 per 
cent above present charges 4s 
against the 23.5 per cent asked for 
by the Agency. In approving the 
increase, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission said 15 per cent would 
cover rise in costs since the last 
increase late in 1951. 

Assuming no loss of shipping be- 
cause of higher rates, it is esti- 
mated that this newest increase 
will give the Agency $55 million 
more annually. 
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Agents All Deserve Equal Opportunity 


HE SPeEcTATOR Insurance Year Book, Fire 

and Casualty Volume for 1953 was delivered 
this July. The book is now a part of office 
routine for insurance companies, aggressive in- 
surance agents, banks and business organiza- 
tions. 

Now in its 81st year of publication, The In- 
surance Year Book represents in its history, 
not alone, year by year, the financial statements 
of the insurance companies with such statistics 
and information as enables a thorough appraisal 
of the development and the reliability of each, 
The Year Book also gives supporting evidence 
of the expansion and growth of the nation’s in- 
dustry. Every new business development occa- 
sions some new hazard or variation of an old 
one. These new ventures in turn demand ap- 
propriate insurance coverages. Introduction of 
new lines of insurance increases the resources of 
the insurance institutions and augments the ser- 
vices of insurance to industry. 

Through the years, The Year Book unfolds, 
as well, a history of the influence had on prop- 
erty ownership by the vast corps of American 
agents. Originally considered to be merely 
premium takers, these men and women have be- 
come professional experts who serve the people 
of the United States, great and small. The 
agent arranges complete financial protection 
against each impending destructive force and 
assures for ownership a certain permanence in 
the possession of its property. In city or ham- 
let, whether the property be the involved hold- 
ings of a billionaire corporation or but the furni- 
ture in a modest household, agents are prepared 
and capable of underwriting thereon equitable 
and adequate insurance policies. 

The American agency system, which in the 
broad concept includes brokers as well as agents, 
in 80 years has not grown solely in numbers. 
The American educational order has amplified 
its syllabus to provide training for those who 
would specialize in fire and accident engineering 
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and other techniques of insurance underwriting. 
Home office and field back this training with op- 
portunities for on the job experience. As a re- 
sult there has been accorded a professional stand- 
ing to the property insurance underwriter. This 
is as it should be, because modern enterprise 
rests its case on a continuity and a stability for 
its asset values. This requirement would not 
be possible without proper insurance coverage. 

Insurance know-how is not confined to the 
home office, nor is it limited to the large city 
agencies and brokerages. The smaller cities and 
towns have agencies which are fully capable of 
servicing and underwriting any risk however big 
or complicated. Insurance companies must ac- 
cept this competence of agents in lesser com- 
munities as a fact and give to the risks which 
they submit the same type of consideration as 
is accorded risks submitted by large city pro- 
ducers. 


Failure to do so could bring about a break- 
down in the present cordial entente which exists 
in the property insurance field. Premiums might 
be diverted from the high grade and substantial 
carriers to which they were originally offered, 
to those of weaker financial status to the end 
that the present high acceptance of insurance in 
America might suffer. Insurance is a product of 
democracy wherein the rights of the individual 
are held paramount. The structure of insurance 
is erected along democratic lines and any trend 
toward special privilege should be frowned upon. 

Property owners and business men for over 
100 years, because American agents throughout 
the land have been alert and omnipresent, have 
been enabled to carry on despite every handicap 
which fire and other disaster imposed upon 
them. Through the agency system, giant insur- 
ance companies have been builded. Despite its 
proven usefulness, the worth of the American 
agency system to American trade and commerce, 
to the home owner and to the insurance compa- 
nies must be stressed constantly and with vigor 
lest its strength on any level be imperiled. 


J fel: Ce. 


EDITOR 
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A... the 1950 Northeast 


storm the Committee on Adjust- 
ments of the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters concluded that 
a Catastrophe Loss Adjustment 
Procedure booklet should be pre- 
pared and contained therein 
should be an outline of our pro- 
gram based on our exxperience 
over the past ten years. 

We had begun to think of spe- 
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$4 Million LL. 


122 Deaths «. = 
$12 Million 


21 Deaths 
$65 Million 

















The storms in early-1953 were mapped above by the Associated Press. 


Figures show 


overall totals for the areas, not losses and adjustments by insurance companies. 


Adjusting for 1953's 


cial catastrophe programs as far 
back as 1938. With the increased 
use of the extended coverage en- 
dorsement, these big storms 
brought about larger numbers of 
losses and made even more neces- 
sary prompt and efficient adjust- 
ment of them. During the years, 
we had tried various methods and 
tested several plans. By 1950, we 
were almost certain that our catas- 
trophe plan was workable and 
worthwhile. We had dealt with 
72,000 losses in the storm around 
Houston and Galveston, Texas, in 
1943. One of our largest catastro- 
phes in recent years had been in 
the Florida-Gulf Coast storm in 
1947 when 85,955 losses cost the 
companies $22,644,000. There, as 
in other areas, the Plan had func- 
tioned efficiently. 

With our procedures well estab- 








lished, we decided it would be safe 
to put them into printed form. 
Therefore, the booklet was com- 
pleted in the early part of 1952. 
At that time no one would have 
taken too seriously a statement to 
the effect that in the first six 
months of 1953 the National Board 
would have established five super- 
visory offices in widely separated 
parts of the country to deal with 
serious tornado and hail disasters. 
Yet that is what has happened. 


Basis For Action 


Before reviewing our operations 
in these five areas, we should make 
clear exactly how we decide to put 
the Plan into action in any par- 
ticular place. The National Board 
considers as a catastrophe any dis- 
aster involving the stock fire com 
panies in losses estimated at $1, 
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“Neighborliness on a national scale" was 
the way one newspaper described the speed 
and efficiency with which insurance com- 
panies settled catastrophe losses. The au- 
thor has a national reputation for guiding 
adjustments in some of our worst disasters. 








By Donald B. Sherwood, General Adjuster 
National Board of Fire Underwriters 








now speeds payments where they are needed most. 


Don Sherwood, who has adjusted losses for 25 years, 
gD 


ow 
ies. 


Catastrophes 





000,000 or over. When it is ap- 

parent that losses in one disaster Above and on the cover, property damage in the 1953 Massachusetts 
; tornado where insurance companies paid out almost $4 million. Below, 

will reach that amount, the is shown one of 4,000 losses in Columbus, Ga., and Auburn, Ala. 


safe | Board’s Actuarial Bureau Commit- 
yrm. | tee designates that event as a 
om- § catastrophe and assigns it a catas- 
952. | trophe number, which is used by 
ave | the companies to distinguish ca- 
t to § tastrophe losses. Our special Ca- 
six J tastrophe Plan, requiring the 
yard § Opening of a temporary super- 
per- | Visory office in the disaster area, 
ited | is not activated, however, unless 
vith | the number of losses in a particu- 


ers. J lar catastrophe rises beyond the 
capacity of local adjusting facili- 
ties. 


Thus, after five storms in the 
‘ons § first six months of this year we 
ake § have had to open these special of- 
put ff fices. A brief review of each of 
var- | these storms will illustrate the 
ard Continued on page 68 
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Dr. SOLOMON S. HUEBNER, from a portrait painted last The before and after pictures above were taken at the begin- 
year for the University of Pennsylvania by the noted Belgian ning of Dr. Huebner's teaching career. At left, he appeared 
artist, A. Jonniaux. This painting now hangs in the head- without mustache when he became an instructor at the Univer 
quarters of the S. S. Huebner Foundation for Insurance sity in 1904. One of his colleagues said he looked too young 
Education, located in Dietrich Hall of the University's Whar- ~ to be teaching college students. Result: he grew the quite 


ton School. ample mustache as shown at right. 








“We must teach people to insure life 
values,” Dr. Huebner might be saying 
above, “in the same way they insure prop- 
erty values.’ This series of candid pictures, 
taken without his knowledge, shows “Sunny 
Sol"—the affectionate nickname given him 
by many of his pupils—hard at work in a 
typical class period. 


“All men may be equal before the law, 
but they're not equal in many other ways. 
Insurance is the greatest preserver of these 
individual values," Dr. Huebner has told 
many audiences. At left, a candid photo- 
graph shows him strolling on the boardwalk 
at Atlantic City during one of the numer- 
ous conventions he has attended... At right, 
Dr. Huebner addresses the Insurance So- 
ciety of New York two years ago. 
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HILE this issue of THE 
SPECTATOR is being mailed 
(August 26), Dr. Solomon S. Hueb- 
ner is presenting the CLU Confer- 
ment Address at the annual meet- 
ing of the National] Association of 
Life Underwriters in Cleveland, 
Ohio. Last month we visited the 
well known insurance educator to 
borrow most of the pictures which 
appear on these two pages and to 
hear him discuss some of the ideas 
he planned to talk about in Cleve- 
land. 


NALU Speech 


His speech, Dr. Huebner told us, 
would deal largely with the next 25 
years in life insurance. During the 
past 25 years, he would say, we 

Continued on Page 80 


Below, obviously far from stopping work, Dr. Huebner is wel- 
comed into his new office at the American College of Life 
Underwriters. Welcoming committee are, left, C. L. Pontius, 
CLU, vice president of Fidelity Mutual of Philadelphia which 
refurbished the office, and right, J. S. Reese, CLU, chairman of 
American College's building and grounds committee. 
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At top, as he appeared in 1902 when he received his first college degree—a B.L. from 
the University of Wisconsin. Above, Dr. Huebner in his former office at Penn. “It all 
goes back to education—education and honesty. With those two guideposts, the in- 
dustry can expand to untold amounts of insurance in force," he might be writing. 


"When | surveyed Marine Insurance for the U. S. Congress in 
1918, | found only two U. S. agencies in South America. Now 
I'll go back and see what's there today." So Dr. Huebner 
marks his “commencement of a new project. J. Victor Herd, 
vice president of National Board of Fire Underwriters, presents 
him and his wife a grant to make possible their S. A. tour. 





| industry execu- 
tives who feel that their public 
relations job is well done can re- 
ceive a sharp jolt by studying the 
annual summary issued by the 
Association of Better Business 
Bureaus covering the inquiries 
and complaints from the public to 
the 97 Better Business Bureaus of 
the United States and Canada dur- 
ing 1952. 


Insurance Is Third 


Only fund-raising solicitations 
and home appliance problems 
cause more work for the Bureaus. 
Insurance volume ranks third in 
the list of major business classi- 
fications. This is not necessarily 
a criticism, but it clearly indicates 
the impact of insurance on the 
public—areas in this major in- 
dustry where misunderstandings, 
doubts and suspicions exist. The 
figures show that the good public 
relations programs of the industry 
can well be expanded to build con- 
fidence where it is now lacking. 


We respect the constructive 
educational programs now being 
conducted by various insuranc2 
groups. The mass coverage is 
broad, but our figures don’t show 
the results at the community level. 
Individuals are still confused, be- 
witched and bedeviled by their 
insurance questions, The coverage 
just isn’t sufficiently penetrating 
to reach the individual policy- 
holder over on Maple Street. To 
our way of thinking, the insurance 
associations should have more 
realistic budgets and plans—in- 
creased to the proportions of the 
challenges they face. 


Ear To The Ground 


Better Business Bureau execu- 
tives rub shoulders with these 
challenges as they talk with peo- 
ple, hear their problems, and at- 
tempt to help them. The Bureaus 
are unique listening posts feeling 
the economic pulse beats of every- 
day business-consumer relations. 

As agencies of business, cre- 
ated and maintained by over 65,- 
000 responsible business firms 
which comprise their member- 
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The Public is Still 


“Insurance has failed to make itself understood 


to the man on Maple Street to the degree which it 


should," is the report from 97 listening posts across 


the country. At the request of THE SPECTATOR, 


the leader of the Better Business Bureaus supplies 


statistics to demonstrate the confusion in the 


minds of many individuals about their policies. 


ships, the Bureaus transmit their 
findings to established trade, busi- 
ness and professional organiza- 
tions. Last year they participated 
in 549 different trade practice con- 
ferences—not one single one with 
the insurance industry, however. 

It’s high time the industry took 
cognizance of the experiences of 
people at the community level. 
Bureau statistics give a good 
story. 

Reproduced in table one are the 
ten top inquiry and complaint 
classifications of the Bureaus for 
1952. This isn’t the first year that 
insurance has caused the Bureaus 
a major amount of work. In 1951 
it ranked fourth and in 1950 
second. Fractional percentage 
changes in totals from year to 
year account for the position dif- 
ferences in these leading classi- 
fications. 

It has long been puzzling to us 
to observe the complacency with 
which many industry executives 
have received these figures in the 


past. “My house is in order—let 
someone else worry about it” is a 
frequent reaction. Sometimes it’s 
varied by the statement “We're 4 
regulated business. We haven't 
anything to worry about.” 


Cases Are Numerous 


There is a tendency also for an 
executive in one line to suggest 
that the major questions may lie 
in one of the other lines. Table 2 
shows a two-year summary on the 
three major divisions of iasur- 
ance. These are big figures com- 
pared with the numbers of people 
who come to us with questions 
about other kinds of business. 

A lot depends on where one sits 
in the insurance business as t 
whether favorable or negative de 
ductions are made from these fig- 
ures, One fact, however, is crystal 
clear to the Better Business Bu 
reaus. The public does not recog 
nize the difference between lines. 

Continued on page 
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Bewildered 


By VICTOR H. NYBORG 


President, Association of 
Better Business Bureaus, Inc. 








Fat Wayne feller Business Bureau, uc. 


Suite 309 Central Bidg., Fort Wayne, Ind. A-5254 





Re: Life Insurance 


DEAR BUCKSPENDERS: 


The vast majority cf insurance agents are thoroughly reliable ond 
their advice and help are invaluable. Every responsible life 
insurance agent is ready to back up statements to you with 
evidence that what he is telling you is true. But, os in any business, 
there area few who do not practice good ethics. 





One form of deceit used by the few who practice deceit at all 
is that known as “twisting.”” A “twister” gives his prospect foise 
or misleading information in order to induce him to cash in his 
present policy and buy one offered by the “twister.” The agent 
guilty of such practice con be detected by careful examination and 
checking of facts. Asa rule, twisters” try to give the impression 
they are doing you a special favor and that their relations with you 
ore “highly confidential.” 


It is a good idea to require him to furnish a written statement of 
his proposition. 


It is against the ethics of the insurance companies to retain agents 
who ore ‘twisters,’ and the insurance laws contain penalties for 
this and other forms of misrepresentation. 


If you are considering cashing in your policy, and taking out a new 
one, it is well to remember that you would necessarily pay higher 
rates for the same type of insurance you intend to give up, as the 
premium is higher because of advanced age. There are other 
important factors to consider, too. For example, another commission 
is involved, which of course accounts for the “twister's” interest in 
urging you to buy another policy. 


If, for any reason, your present policy does not meet your 
requirements, or you are considering any change in it, it is always 
advisable to consult the company that issued it. Your problem may be 
solved without the necessity of cashing in your old policy and 
forfeiting valuable rights. 


Your Friend, 


THE BETTER BUSINESS BUREAU. 


P.S. Send today for your free copy of ‘Facts You Should Know About 
Life Insurance”... or ask your agent for it. 








Fort Wayne Journal-Gazette, March 1, 1953 





Bureau and Agents Cooperate 


OR some time, a growing number of people 

in the Fort Wayne area were cancelling 
their life policies and taking out term policies 
with different companies. Both the Life Un- 
derwriters of Fort Wayne and C. Lane Brei- 
denstein, manager of the Fort Wayne Better 
Business Bureau, were concerned. 

“The number of inquiries and complaints 
coming to the Fort Wayne Better Business 
Bureau indicated a need for a more informed 
public,” Mr. Breidenstein stated. “After talk- 
ing to several hundred people a year, we under- 
stood how little most of them knew about 
what they were buying. We also felt that the 
basic rules that could help prevent disappoint- 
ment were not too difficult and cou:d be simply 
stated.” 

With the cooperation of the Life Under- 
writers of Fort Wayne, the Better Business 
Bureau produced a series of five newspaper 
ads (one is pictured at left) which ran in 
both the Fort Wayne Journal-Gazette and the 
the Fort Wayne News-Sentinel. 

A better informed public seems to be the 
immediate result, according to Breidenstein 
and several life underwriters. Last month 
there appeared to be fewer people who were 
switching their policies, and more people were 
calling on the Better Business Bureau with 
questions and requests for free copies of the 
Better Bureau booklet “Facts You Should 
Know About Life Insurance.” 

Although the Life Underwriters and the 
Better Business Bureau are pleased with the 
results, they also see that continuing construc- 
tive educational efforts may be desirable. 
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THE SPECTATOR attended the inspection of Merchantville, N. J., and brought back these 
pictures, tracing the events of a busy Spring day. Above, the team to inspect public 
buildings receives its instructions from G. A. Burger (Northern of New York). Front row: 





They Inspect the Nation for 


\ V ex officials of a certain 


town invited the insurance men 
to inspect local buildings for fire 
hazards, they knew the check up 
would be thorough. What they 
hadn’t expected was that their 
town offices might be found de- 
ficient in fire protection. The town 
hall was the newest building in 
the area, put up within the last 
year and designed to be fireproof. 


Town Hall Tagged 


As planned, the insurance super- 
visors who turned inspectors for 
the day, combed the town from the 
fire house, through all the stores 
and all the way out to the school. 
Their red warning tags marked 
many weak spots at which fires 
might start. And the most con- 
spicuous of the tags was on the 
town hal] itself. 


Town Fire Chief F. R. Plaskett, J. C. Madara, local agent, American) stops in Loeffler's Grocery to give Lewis Berghoff a 
A. G. Rohe (Crum & Forster). Back row: W. P. Cheadle (North reminder on the danger of fire. Below right, J. W. Ritger (Royal- 
British), Robert Dawn (North British) and Town Fireman Burton Liverpool) tags the smoke pipe in a fire house because it has 
German. Left below, “Fifth Horseman" C. Neville Wight (Great been built too close to wooden eaves without enough insulation. 
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Fire Hazards 

























sd One weakness in the municipal 
- yuilding and the inspectors had 
r fire , ; 
spotted it: not enough fire extin- ‘ ras 
a Be ae ‘b h h th Merchantville Commissioner Frank B. Anderson 
they guishers distributed through the (center) studies town maps with inspection leaders 
thei rooms. So the red tag was tied to from fieldmen's club, J. W. Ritger (Royal-Liver- 
; fo the chandelier in the lobby to re- pool) and H. S. Tripple (Crum & Forster). 
® |mind the town’s leaders—who had 
town : : 
; invited the inspectors to town in 
4 , the first place—that they could be e r 
ome Thi cmeee nine Chetan: Fieldmen from insurance companies now 
Ol. rn 
There’s no name for that town 
because it could have happened tramp through towns from coast to coast 
in any part of the United States. 
per- Such inspections by insurance to help communities reduce fire losses. In 
for fieldmen have been well known in 
the {te Midwest for more than thirty the first national survey of town inspec- 
ores years. Now the big news is that 
ool, §t#e plan has spread to every sec- tions, THE SPECTATOR reports on more 
rked tion of the country, to almost every 
fires ‘tate in the nation. And October than 140 of these local community projects. 
son- ot this year will see Canada’s first 


the ptown inspection. 
The idea behind this project ap- 


Continued on page 73 By WILLIAM M. ALRICH, Managing Editor 
ff a 
yyal- Left below, Robert Dawn (North British) marks a small stove in a reports to E. J. Peiffer (Dubuque Fire & Marine) and G. A. Burger. 
hes school as a fire hazard. Right below, the inspection ends as E. Merchantville results: 20 teams with a total of 60 fieldmen inspected 
Rea: Knoblock (Glens Falls) and Arch Robinson (Boston Old Colony) 141 buildings, including 21. churches and 13 schools, found 379 
with Boy Scouts J. Barnshaw and J. Weidner turn in the team's deficiences which might cause fires and placed red tags on them. 
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Total premiums paid to life 
companies have been rising 
steadily during the last few 
years. But, asks the author, 
are buyers investing as 
much of their disposable in- 
come in life insurance as 
they have in the past? In 
this special article for THE 
SPECTATOR, Mr. Stone 
presents figures, describes 
trends, and makes predic- 
tions about life insurance 
sales in relation to our na- 
tion's total buying power. 


By EDWARD STONE 
Economic Consultant 
Institute of Life Insurance 


Ru, of new life insurance 
during the first half of 1953 estab- 
lished a record. If this pace is main- 
tained for the balance of the year, 
sales should be 17 per cent above 
those of 1952 and 35 per cent above 
those of 1951. 

Does this mean that life insur- 
ance sales have “turned the cor- 
ner?” Are they now holding their 
own in competition for the consum- 
er’s dollar? 

In 1939 the American public 
spent for life insurance 5.2 per cent 
of the income it had available for 
spending (disposable income). In 
1952 total disposable income was 
235 per cent more than it had been 
in 1939; the public spent only 3.5 
per cent of it on life insurance. Not- 
withstanding the prospect that this 
year’s sales may surpass last year’s 
by 17 per cent, premiums paid are 
anticipated to be only 13 per cent 
over last year. While this is a size- 
able increase, it must be viewed 
against the increased disposable in- 
come which the public has available 
for spending. And this is running 


28 


Are Life Insurance 


Chart 1— Income, Expenses, Premiums in Current Dollars 
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at a rate of 6 per cent over that of 
1952. Hence it would seem that 
only 3.8 per cent of expected dis- 
posable income will be used for pay- 
ments on life insurance. 

So despite the present record 
sales of life insurance, people are 
not spending any appreciably great- 
er portion of their income on life 
insurance than they have in the past 
eleven years. Does this mean that 
life insurance cannot keep pace in 
the competition for the consumer’s 
dollar? Is a new pattern emerging 
of the general ratio of what people 
will spend for life insurance? Is it 
that the American public doesn’t 
regard life insurance as highly as it 
did before, or are other things com- 
peting so strongly for our dollar 
that people are not willing to put 
the same amount of money propor- 
tionately into insurance that they 
did before? 

This pattern is shown in the three 


lines on Chart number 1. One line 
(“disposable income”) reflects the 
upward trend in income available 
after taxes for spending. The sec- 
ond line shows the increase in “con- 
sumer expenditures.” 

The gap between these two lines 
on the Chart the Department of 
Commerce regards as savings. It 
includes money spent on life insur- 
ance, reduction of mortgage debt 
and other consumer debt, funds 
placed in building and loan and in 
other investment securities as well 
as money in the banks. You will ob- 
serve that from 1929 to 1941, these 
two lines ran quite parallel with 
each other. 

Then, with the war years, there 
were fewer things for the people to 
buy, and their savings as reflected 
by the gap between the two lines in- 
creased. After the war was over, 
consumer expenditures took an in- 
creasing part of disposable income. 
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There was less “saving” and more 
spending, but recently the gap has 
widened, and again there has been 
more saving. 

If there has been more saving, 
why hasn’t a greater proportion of 
disposable income been spent on life 
insurance? In other words, as sav- 
ings increase, should new life insur- 
ance sales increase also? Past ex- 
perience has shown that once a life 
insurance policy is bought, people 
regard it as the “bedrock” of their 
savings. Other savings and other 
spending are reduced if necessary 
in order to keep policies already 
bought in good standing. 


Relate To Spending 


But as to new or additional life 
insurance premiums, there is a dif- 
ferent story. This money, of course, 
like any other that is spent or saved 
comes out of the “disposable” in- 
come; but before new commitments 
as to life insurance are made, the 
prospective customer first must de- 
cide if he has the money available 
and wants to make this new or addi- 
tional payment. So new life insur- 
ance sales really depend upon the 
spending habits of the general pub- 
lic. The third line on Chart 1 shows 
what has been happening to life in- 
surance premiums in relation to dis- 
posable income and consumer ex- 
penditures. 

From 1936 to 1939 these three 
lines—disposable income, consumer 
expenditures, and premiums—were 
very close together. Since 1947 the 
increase in personal consumption 
expenditures and the increase in 
life insurance premiums have again 
been of about the same proportions, 
so that these lines are once more 
running parallel with each other. 
However, though they are parallel, 
Continued on page 81 
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Chart 2— Index Numbers (1939-100) for Current Dollars 
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Chart 3— Index Numbers (1939-100) for Current Dollars 
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Four presidents for Aetna Life Affiliated Companies from 1872 to 1879; the founder's eldest son, Morgan G. 
have been, from the left, Eliphalet A. Bulkeley founder Bulkeley, for 43 years to 1922; Morgan B. Brainard 
and first president from 1853 to 1872; Thomas O. Enders president of the Companies for the last 30 years. 


Aetna Lifes First Hundred 


Only four men served as president of Aetna Life Affili- 


ated Companies during the organization's first century. 


Aetna Life became the 243rd member of The Hundred Year Association of New (,., hundred years ago the 
York, comprised of organizations that have done business in New York for Aetna Life Insurance Company 
more than a century. Below, C. B. Delafield, Association president, awards o ithe 
membership certificate to Aetna's president Brainard to mark the occasion. 


was founded in a one room second 
story office at 58 State Street, 
Hartford, Connecticut. Upon look- 
ing back we sometimes find it diffi- 
cult to visualize time in itself, and 
we tend to lose track of the ages as 
if they were ephemeral] things in- 
capable of being cataloged. A com- 
parison of things contemporary 
with events in the past often 
brings the whole picture into 
sharp focus. 


Historic Era 


Let us pull the curtain up on 
those early years of Aetna. 1858 
saw the beginning of the Crimean 
War, now remembered more for 
the exploits of Florence Nightin- 
gale than for the issues iuvolved. 
Four years after the founding of 
Aetna, the famous Dred Scott de 
cision declared that a Negro was 
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ls Home Office was center of the celebration when Aetna Life 
marked its first hundred years. At right is the Home Office today. 
At left is the 1 1-foot birthday cake served at the porty. President 


not a citizen, and in 1858 Lincoln 
was carrying on his debates with 
Douglas. 

During these years, Eliphalet A. 
Bulkeley, lawyer and business 
man, headed the newly formed 
company with wisdom and integ- 
tity. His belief in the future of his 
own company and of life insurance 
in general is voiced in his words 
delivered at the first meeting of 
the American Life Underwriters 
Convention: “Among the instru- 
mentalities that are landmarks of 
the present advanced state of civil- 
ization, that of life insurance is 
one of the milestones along the 
highway of our progress.” 

In 1854 Thomas O. Enders, who 
was destined to be Aetna’s second 
president, came to the company as 
clerk. It was he who sparked the 
beginnings of Aetna’s general 
agency system and who, at the age 
of 26, became company secretary. 

Upon the retirement of Mr. En- 
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ders in 1879, the eldest son of 
founder Bulkeley, Morgan G. Bulk- 
eley, became president. It was he 
who saw the company grow into 
a multiple-line organization. So 
many forms of insurance became 
part of Aetna’s services that the 
company got the reputation of be- 
ing “a department store of insur- 
ance.” 


Able Leadership 


After Morgan Bulkeley’s excel- 
lent eaptainship, the duties of 
president fell upon the shoulders 
of his nephew, Morgan Brainard. 
This same Mr. Brainard stands at 
the helm of Aetna today. He has 
guided the company through the 
prosperity of the 20’s and the de- 
pression of the 30’s, until, today, 
Aetna, with its beautiful colonial 
style home office, is made up of 
more than 10,000 employces and 


Continued on page 66 








Brainard, right, presents the first piece to Senator William A. Pur- 
tell, who brought President Eisenhower's greetings to the Company. 
To left is T. W. Goodrich II, the centennial's general chairman. 


BY JEAN JOSEPH ROBINSON 
Associate Editor 


Below, Aetna Life's first home office was on 
the second floor of this building on Hart- 
ford's State Street_in 1853. 
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SALES OF LIFE INSURANCE IN CANADA in the first quarter of this year to- 
talled $629.1 million or 16 per cent higher than the all-time 
record sales chalked up in same period in 1952. Ordinary in- 
surance sales accounted for $476.4 million for a 18.5 per cent 
rise. Group insurance sales went up $14 million to a three- 
month total of $109 million, greater than sales total for full 
year of 1948. 














TEMPORARY INCOME TAX FORMULA FOR INVESTMENT earnings by life companies 
was extended for another year when Congress passed the Tech- 
nical Changes Act of 1953. Both Senate and House committees 
reported, "Pending the results of studies being made by the 
staffs of the Treasury and the Joint Committee on Internal 
Revenue Taxation, your committee deems it advisable to con- 
tinue for one year the provisions of present law." 











U.S. FAMILIES PURCHASED $34,439,000,000 in new life insurance coverage 
during 1952, the largest amount ever bought in this country in 
one 12-month period. This large volume of purchases was made 
up of 29,228,000 individual policies. 





GOOD PUBLIC RELATIONS FOR ANY BUSINESS depend upon adequate distribution 
of its product on the basis of public desires, Holgar J. John- 
son, president of the Institute of Life Insurance, declares. 
"What is it that the public desires from us," Mr. Johnson 
asked. "I think it is the satisfaction and peace of mind that 
comes from the assurance that through life insurance they have 
made reasonable provision for the future financial security 
of their families and themselves." 











NEARLY NINE TIMES AS MANY VETERANS now have the special post-Korea GI 
term insurance policy, compared to the number a year ago,Vet- 
erans Administration said. At the end of April last year, 
2,265 of these policies with value of $19,136,000 were in 
force. A year later, April this year, the policies numbered 
19,006 with a total value of $157,938,000. This five-year 
nonconvertible, nonparticipating term policy is available to 
veterans who have served anywhere with Armed Forces since June 
27, 1950, and who apply within 120 days of their discharge. 
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AUTO LIABILITY LOSS FIGURES SHOWED: stock insurance carriers have had 


Slight improvement in bodily injury liability loss, and con- 
siderable improvement in property damage liability loss ex- 
perience. Mutual experience in bodily injury liability loss 
was not as favorable in 1952 as in 1951. Difference may be due 
to fact that mutual carriers had a slightly greater relative 
increase in volume of premiums written during the year. 














LARGE WAREHOUSE FIRES--WITH INDIVIDUAL LOSSES over $100,000--occur on an 


REVISIONS 


ONE-FIFTH 


RATES FOR 


average of once every week in the United States. National 
Board of Fire Underwriters reports such fires have caused 
Single losses as high as $5 million. 


IN AUTO RATES AND RULES went into effect last month in five 
States, based on applications filed by the National Automobile 
Underwriters Association for member and subscriber companies. 
Changes were effective August 3 in California, New Mexico 
(estimated anual savings to insureds, $370,000) and Wyoming 
(savings approximately $120,000) ; August 10 in Rhode Island 
(estimated savings $230,000) and Vermont (savings $23,000). 

In all these areas, a "Light Commercial" classification for 
vehicles with load capacities of 1500 pounds or less was 
established. 

















OF 8,000 PEOPLE WHO TOOK SAFE DRIVING TESTS offered by Greater 
New York Safety Council found they suffered from vision de- 
fects, serious enough to cause them to become road hazards. 
Most of those who failed vision section of test were surprised 
to learn of their eye difficulties. One motorist who had been 
driving for years promptly went out, had his lenses changed, 
returned, and passed the test. : 


SIX MAJOR CASUALTY LINES have increased an average of 

only 31 per cent on an equivalent coverage basis between 1939 
and 1952, according to William Leslie of the National Bureau 
of Casualty Underwriters. Shifts by stock company lines were: 
workmen's compensation down 36 per cent; burglary, theft, 

and robbery down 2 per cent; auto liability--bodily injury and 
property damage combined=--up 59 per cent; general liability up 
35 per cent; boiler and machinery up 26 per cent, and glass 

up 89 per cent. 




















AUTOMOBILE ACCIDENT FATALITY RATE has been lower compared to prewar 
figures, according to "Motor Age" a Chilton publication. Traf- 
fic safety is still a serious problem, it admits, but the 
fatality rate which reached a high of 16.3 deaths per 100 mil- 
lion vehicle miles, has averaged only about 7.5 fatalities for 
past four years. 
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By RAY M. STROUPE, Washington Bureau 


Navy Seeks Figures 
On Self Insurance 


When the House of Representa- 
tives resumes work, the Navy 
hopes to have ready an answer to 
this query: What would be the 
monetary saving if the govern- 
ment carried its own insurance on 
property leased by the seagoing 
service? 

Rep. Paul Cunningham, Iowa 
Republican, brought up tke ques- 
tion when a Bureau of Yards and 
Docks official appeared before his 
House Armed Services suocommit- 
tee to request extended use of 
New York’s Pier 26—a leased 
property. The cost of renewal was 
given as $103,000 a year, includ- 
ing $15,000 for insurance. 

On this point Rep. Cunningham 
took issue with Navy policy. If the 
government finds it efficient to act 
as insurer of its own real estate, 
he asked, why shouldn’t the same 
procedure be applied to leased 
property? 

He estimated that if the govern- 
ment handled the insurance on 
500 of the 1500 properties leased 
by the Navy, annual savings would 
be more than $7 million. Further- 
more, he said, even greater econ- 
omies could be made if the govern- 
ment were to insure leases held by 
ail the armed services. 

Turned down by the Cunning- 
ham subcommittee on the Pier 26 
request, the Navy is now assem- 
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bling data for presentation to the 
group. This work is beiiig per- 
formed by the Bureau of Yards 
and Docks real estate division. 


White House Backs 
Broader Coverage 


More than a hint of President 
Eisenhower’s belief that funda- 
mental changes must be made in 
the federal social insurance struc- 
ture appeared in his message to 
Congress last month calling for 
extension of coverage to about 10.5 
million additional persons. 

He pointed out to the lawmakers 
that his initial] support was being 
given to the Health, Education, 
and Welfare (HEW) Dept. recom- 
mendation for a broadening of the 
provisions for protective benefits. 
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His message, however, gave this 
longer-range forecast: “Other im- 
portant improvements in the So- 
cial Security Act are now under 
study and will be the subject of 
further recommendations.” Cur- 
rent recommendations appear in 
H.R. 6812, introduced by Rep. 
Daniel A. Reed, New York Repub- 
lican, as the legislators prepared 
to adjourn. 

Congressmen who study the Ad- 
ministration proposal before the 
time arrives for them to reconvene 
will find it doesn’t go as far as 
would plans advocated last spring 
by Reps. Thor C. Tollefson and 
Jack Westland, Washington Re- 
publicans. Their bills called for “a 
direct federal pension of at least 
$100 per month to all American 
citizens 65 years of age and over 
who have been citizens 10 years 
or more.” 

What the White House-spon- 
sored program entails is manda- 
tory coverage for some 6.5 million 
persons, including lawyers, archi- 
tects, other professional people, 
and domestics, and voluntary eli- 
gibility for about four million. In 
this latter category would be state 
and local government employes, 
clergymen, and several smaller 
groups. 

As listed by HEW Secretary 
Oveta Culp Hobby, the total num- 
ber who would find themselves in 
line for old-age and survivors’ 
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benefits under the new plan would 
include: 

1. More than three million self- 
employed farmers with ret in- 
comes of $400 or more a year. 

2. Approximately 2.7 million 
more farm workers and 200,000 
domestic workers who are paid $50 
or more in the calendar quarter by 
a single employer. 

3. About 500,000 self-employed 
professional persons. 

4. Nearly four million employes 
of state and local goveruments, 
who could elect to be brought 
under federal coverage. 

5. Some 200,000 ministers, on 
the same basis. 

6. About 30,000 persons who 
make their living by fishing and 
similar activities. 

Coverage also would be con- 
tinued temporarily for 3.5 million 
persons in military service. This 
extension would be expected to 
last through June 30, 1955. In the 
meantime, the Administration in- 
tends to prepare recommendations 
for a permanent retirement and 
survivorship protection system. 

One additional proposal backed 
by President Eisenhower at this 
time would liberalize to some de- 
gree the benefits criteria. It would 
permit workers eligible for retire- 
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ment benefits to exclude their 
three years of lowest earnings in 
computing average wages for the 
record. This would, in many cases, 
raise the average monthly earn- 
ings on which benefits are based. 


Driving Caution 
Tied to Jobs 


Are members of certain occupa- 
tional classes safer drivers than 
those with different jobs? Yes, ac- 
cording to a survey made by the 
State Fair Mutual Automobile 
Insurance Company. 

Farmers, ranking fourth, lead 
all other major occupational 
groups in driving safety. They 
are preceded by proprietors of 
wholesale establishments, country 
county agents, and retired persons 
in that order. The unemployed 
ranked 63rd, next to last, compared 
with third place for the retired. 

Food handlers and traveling 
salesmen are to be found in 60th 
and 61st positions. Last on the list 
are military personnel below the 
rank of commissioned officers. 

The survey points out that while 
funeral directors rank 18th, insur- 
ance agents and brokers are in a 
sorry 53rd position. The lower 
rankings, State Farm Mutual says, 
“may reflect use of the insured 
private passenger car in business. 
This would indicate that any extra 
skill developed in daily use of the 
vehicle is more than offset by the 
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increased exposure to the chance 
of accidents.” 


Community Mixes 
Homes and Offices 


Two insurance firms, a maga- 
zine publisher, and a home power- 
tool manufacturer have been in- 
tegral factors in a California 
experiment providing for the suc- 
cessful blending of commercia! 
and residential community life. 

Reporting on this venture, the 
Urban Land Institute—a private 
agency in Washington—-said results 
have been entirely favorable to 
the business enterprises and the 
private resident alike. An analysis 
of this successful move, which 
took place in Menlo Park, San 
Mateo County, shows the busi- 
nesses named obtained 11 acres on 
the boundaries of what had been 
solely a residential area. 

Zoning officials of Menlo Park 
provided the necessary authority 
by setting up an “administrative 
and professional] zone” in the com- 
munity. Here residential housing 
was prohibited and, the Institute 
says, “commercial development 
limited to professional and office 
working areas of the highest 
quality.” 

Officials set the minimum lot 
size at two acres. Buildings could 
cover not more than 40 per cent 
of the lot. At least one off-street 
parking space was required for 
each 250 square feet of office con- 
struction. Open areas visible from 
the street had to be fully land- 
seaped. 

These precautions produced 
what the Institute calls “a com- 
pletely satisfactory example of 
land use incorporating excellence 
of functional and architectural de- 
sign.” No upheavals in the lives 
of the Menlo Park residents were 
created, and a number of new jo) 
opportunities were provided. 

From another standpoint, tie 
community could be described «s 
economically improved. The four 
companies named make a substan- 
tial contribution to Menlo Park's 
tax income. 

Because of the benefits listed, 
the Institute believes other resi- 
dential areas may find it worth- 
while to follow the same pattern. 
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Tax Cut Still 
Seen for 1954 


All signs point to less burden- 
some taxation next year for both 
business corporations and private 
citizens. 

Federal tax laws call for a cut 
of about 10 per cent in individual 
income levies on the final day of 
1953. The unpopular and much- 
publicized excess profits tax will 
expire at the same time. Some 
three months later, on April 1, 
rates on corporate income are 
scheduled to take a 5 per cent 
drop. Moreover, Congress appears 
certain to follow through on plans 
to reduce excise taxes on many 
items in 1954. 


Current D.C. Notes: 


* White House plans for a mid- 
winter highway safety conference 
in the Capital are being formu- 
lated. President Eisenhower, who 
believes there is no good reason 
why a concerted drive to minimize 
motor accidents should not save 
thousands of lives and millions of 
dollars, has talked over the gen- 
eral scope of the conference with 
the Commerce Dept. Business Ad- 
visory Committee on Highway 
Safety. This group, now urder the 
chairmanship of Harlow H. Cur- 
tice, the General Motors president, 
will be represented when the 
meeting takes place. 


* Before sending to the President 
S. 1367, authorizing a two-year 
extension of the Federal Crop In- 
surance Corp. expansion program, 
the Senate agreed to a new House- 
backed expansion formula. This 
places a limit of 100 on the num- 
ber of counties which may be 
brought under coverage in any 
one year. 


* Atomic Energy Commission in- 
surance costs are showing a down- 
Ward turn. Premium costs are 
lower, AEC says, for both work- 
mens compensation and general 
liability insurance because of the 
fine safety record which is being 
made. Only four fatal accidents 
took place in the agency’s activi- 
ties in the first quarter of 1953. 
Also, the injury frequency rate 
a 19 per cent from the 1952 
evel. 
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Appearing in business 
Guardian Embezzles | !: 
$21,000 From Estate 


Prominent Citizen Admits 
Stealing Cash and 
Juggling Mortgages 
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Make sure YOUR estate is | 


This actual case—#153589 in our claim files—proves that 
| it’s dangerous to rely only on standing and reputation. 
Further investigation in this case showed that this man 
had also stolen or lost through mismanagement nearly 
$150,000 from other estates! 

No matter how reputable or experienced your executor 
| or trustee may be—specify that he give a surety bond, 
| In this way you'll be sure your estate will be protected! 





For the best in protection . . . 
| call your American Surety Agent! 


| 


AMERICAN SURETY 


BRO Se ane COMPANY 


| 100 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 
FIDELITY - SURETY - CASUALTY - INLAND MARINE - ACCOUNTANTS LIABILITY 
AVIATION INSURANCE THROUGH UNITED STATES AVIATION UNDERWRITERS. INC. 
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THEFT: 
Hijack Hazards 


Savings of millions of dollars 
in truck cargo thefts and hijacking 
have been effected by the theft 
prevention programs of truckers, 
shippers and underwriters, accord- 
ing to the Cargo Protection 
Bureau. 

“Actual thefts during the period 
following World War II are esti- 
mated at $350,000,000” the Bureau 
says. “However, the goods that 


have gone under tight road and 
terminal protection represent the 
hottest targets, the ones most 
widely stolen in previous years. 
Had those activities gone un- 
checked, except for what the police 
and FBI might do in direct appre- 
hension of the thieves, it would 
seem logical that the stolen goods 
might have run much more than 
twice what they were.” 

During the past twelve months, 
the Bureau points out that the list 





Lounsbury Nominated for ALC Head 


RALPH LOUNSBURY 


Ralph R. Lounsbury, president of 
the Bankers National Life Insurance 
Company, has been named by the 
nominating committee of the Ameri- 
can Life Convention as its unanimous 
choice for election as next president 
of the Convention. 


Ejection of the ALC president will 
be held at Edgewater Beach hotel 
in Chicago during the 48th annual 
meeting of the ALC October 5-9. 


The committee also nominated 
three new members for the executive 
committee and two to succeed them- 
selves on the five-man board. New 
members nominated are: Edwin W. 
Craig, chairman of the board, Na- 
tional Life and Accident; John A. 
Lloyd, vice president, Union Central 
Life; and David M. Morgan, presi- 
dent, Northern Life. 


Frederick D. Russell, president, 
Security Mutual, and Burke Baker, 
chairman of the board, American 
General Life, were nominated to 
succeed themselves on the executive 
committee. 


EDITORS 


of goods under attack has broad- 
ened to include such varied items 
such as cash registers, food mix- 
ers, copper rods, phonograph rec- 
ords, electronic tubes, parakeets 
and many other articles “which 
seven years ago would have been 
regarded as safe.” 

Clothing leads the cargo theft 
loss list for the past year, with 
tobacco products second and mis- 
cellaneous loads third. “All the 
shipper and trucker has to re 
member today, however, is that any 
goods anywhere are subject to 
theft unless under tight protec- 
tion,” the Bureau’s review con- 
cludes. 


CANADA: 
Laws Lend a Hand 


“Government regulation, both 
federal and provincial, has been 
one of the greatest single factors 
in the sound and enlightened de- 
velopment of the insurance indus- 
try of Canada,” says R. Leighten 
Foster, Q.C., General Counsel, 
Canadian Life Insurance Officers 
Association. 

Federal laws are concerned 
chiefly with the financial safety 
of the companies and their ability 
to meet their obligations. Provit- 
cial laws govern the terms and 
conditions of insurance contracts, 
set out the minimum benefits poli- 
cies must provide, and deal with 
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the jicensing and supervision of 
jnsirance agents and similar mat- 
ters. 

Thirty-five years ago, the Asso- 
ciation of Provincia] Superinten- 
dents of Insurance was organized 
to promote uniformity in insur- 
ance legislation in the various 
provinces. The motto of this Asso- 
ciation was “Uniformity where 
you can have it; diversity where 
you must have it; but in al! cases 
certainty.” 

Now, legislation concerr.ng life, 
fire and automobile contracts is 
literally uniform in all particulars 
in all provinces except Quebec. 
Bills to amend the Insurance Acts 
in the provinces are rarely intro- 
duced until they have first had the 
attention of the Superintendents’ 
Association. 

Mr. Foster termed the life in- 
surance business as “the greatest 
co-operative enterprise in Canada” 
through which policyholders re- 
ceive all or a legal minimum of 90 
per cent of the “profits” from par- 
ticipating contracts. 
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LIFE: 
Talkie, No Walkie 


A new dictating system, operat- 
ing over inter-office telephones, has 
been installed at the John Hancock 
Mutual Life Insurance Company. 
The fact that the existing wiring 
and telephones in the home office 
have been adapted to the system 
makes it something unique. 

The new system still being ex- 
perimented with, involves a limited 
number of the company’s 2,000 
inter-office phones, but it will 
eventually serve some 700 people. 
Through a reduction in the num- 
ber of recording units, the cost of 
dictation will be cut in half. 

Under the new Hancock system, 
the dictator picks up the receiver, 
dials one digit for a recorder, 
presses a button, and starts to dic- 
late. By manipulating the button 
he can “back up” 20 or 30 words. 
There is also a number to dial 
Which marks an indicator slip on 
the recorder for corrections, and 
another to indicate the end of a 
letter. Another number puts the 
dictator in touch with the girl who 
monitors the “bank” of dictation 
recorders. 
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Continued on page 42 
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Insurance School Days 


For many people the school year begins in September. Insurance 
leaders are no exceptions. Here THE SPECTATOR summarizes a few 
of the latest additions to insurance education. 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA: introducing a new course in 
Loss Prevention and Safety Practices. Conducted by Dr. Chester 
A. Kline, the class will meet one evening a week in the Evening 
School of Accounts & Finance to study hazards to both life and 
property and the principles, laws, regulations to prevent losses. 


SOUTHERN METHODIST UNIVERSITY: Pictured below is the 
completely remodeled dormitory opened for the Institute of Insur- 
ance Marketing this month. One class will enter it this month, 
and in November the Institute will start its seventh year of train- 
ing life insurance men, Bert Jaqua, director, has announced. 




























UNIVERSITY OF MIAMI (Florida): its School of Law is inaugur- 
ating a special Insurance Law Training Program, under Asso- 
ciate Professor Herbert A. Kuvin. This will be a regular part 
of the curriculum leading to a law degree and bar examinations, 
but will include also six credit hours on insurance law. 


ILLINOIS INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY: begins fifth year of 
its special scholarship program through which the stock fire 
companies in the Western Underwriters Association sponsor 
students in a two-year curriculum on underwriting, field work, 
and administration. Classes are held in the mornings and 
students work for the companies, at regular salaries, in the 
afternoons. 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY: the Center for Safety Education offers 
for the first time a course “Accident Prevention for Small 
Firms.” Ralph J.*Crosby, assistant vice president, Marsh and 
McLennan, Inc., will be the instructor. Topics in the course 
will include fire and vehicle safety, accident investigation and 
reporting, and company liabilities. 
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Cross Country 


Continued from page 41 


Eventually, groups of recorders 
will be designated for specific de- 
partments according to their dic- 
tating needs. 


CANADA: 


Ratings, Ratios Revised 


To meet the dangers of govern- 
ment intervention and loss of 
business to direct-writing com- 
panies if automobile insurance 
premiums increase beyond the 
point the public is prepared to 
accept, Canadian companies have 
introduced new rating formulae. 

The Dominion Board of Insur- 
ance Underwriters has adopted a 
rate based on a loss factor of 63 
per cent and an expense factor of 
37 per cent. Former ratios used 
were 53 per cent and 47 per cent. 
The Independent Automobile and 
Casualty Insurance Conference 
has made somewhat similar 
changes in rate structure. 
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Dra Your Assureds 
Adequately Protected ? 


e Property and equipment values have greatly 
advanced due to increased labor and material 


costs. 


@ Asa result, many large risks today are under- 


insured. 


@ Render your client a real service by recom- 
mending a Lloyd-Thomas Co. appraisal, 
thereby safe-guarding their interests and at 
the same time increase your income. 


@ The Lloyd-Thomas Co. has a record of forty- 
three years of factual appraisal service to 


America’s business institutions. 
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New home office building of Peninsular Life Insurance Company was recently opened 
in Jacksonville, Florida, under the guidance of President Laurence F. Lee. De- 
scribed as the world's most modern insurance building, it features systems for 
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ting, ind weather making, and communications. 





To meet this reduction in acqui- 
sition and administration costs, 
board agents were asked to take a 
5 per cent reduction in their com- 
missions on private passenger 
class (2% per cent off in Quebec) 
and the companies agreed to a 5 





*(Assets about $100 
millions, insurance in force 
over $500 millions.) 


iit 


per cent reduction in their expense 
allowance. 

The entire saving was passed 
on to the public by curtailing rate 
increases which were na2cessatry, 
and by a 20 per cent reduction in 
premiums 








We figured right along that the 
ideal-sized insurance company is one 
that is big enough to be big and small 
enough to be small. That’s us. 


American United Life is big enough 

to enjoy the advantages of *bigness: 
having a desirable geographical 
distribution of risks; being a factor in 
the investment market; employing 
top-flight talent in the home office . . . 
these advantages go with bigness. 
We're small enough to enjoy the 
advantages of smallness: knowing field 
men personally; worrying willingly abou: 
policyholders’ individual problems ; 
secing our forest and every tree in it . . 
these are the advantages of smallness. 
Judging by the sales record the boys 
hung up last year and the year before 
that, time is proving us right: you can’t 
beat being big enough to be big and 
small enough to know folks by their 
first names. 








AMERICAN UNITED LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Home Office, Fall Creek Parkway ot Meridian St. 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
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cars in the A-l category, operated 
by owners who have been accident- 
free for a period of three years. 
To help to cope with the cut in 
operating costs, companies are 
now engaged in an exhaustive 
study of ways and means to sim- 
plify forms and procedures in 
automobile underwriting. 


STATISTICS: 
Two Can Live As Cheap 


Americans are marrying earlier 
these days, says the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company. Result: 
nearly 17 per cent of all girls at 
ages 15 to 19 are married now or 
have been married, as compared 
with only 12 per cent in 1940. At 
ages 20 to 24 the current ever- 
married population is 69 per cent 
as compared with 53 per cent in 
1940. 

The war-time and post-war mar- 
riage boom has also occurred in 
several of the British Common- 
wealth nations — England and 
Wales, Scotland, Australia, New 
Zealand. Only in France and Ger- 
many, where large numbers of 
young men were out of the coun- 
try during the war, does the ex- 
perience run counter to the gen- 
eral trend, and the proportion of 
married women is lower now than 
before the war. 


SAFETY: 
Violet Awards 


The Center for Safety Educa- 
tion at New York University has 
announced the establishment of 
the W. Graham Cole Scholarship 
Fund for the 1953-54 academic 
year. 

Ten study grants of $25 each 
will be awarded in memory of the 
late Mr. Cole who had been asso- 
ciated with the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company. Five of the 
scholarships will be given each 
term to students of promise who 
need assistance in beginning or 
continuing their studies in the 
Center’s evening program. 

In announcing the awards, Dr. 
Herbert J. Stack, director of the 
Center, said the grants “consti- 
tute recognition of Mr. Cole’s de- 
votion for many years of his life 
to the cause of greater safety 
throughout the country.” 
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LADIES’ MAN 


Cherches la femme (or find the woman) sa‘d the 
French detective. And the little lady is also gn import- 
ant factor in closing the sale of a life or accident and 
health policy. That Bankers National policies appeal to 
the lady of the house is borne out by the sales record 
of our agents. Our ALL IN ONE PLAN is guaranteed 
to have a “way with the women” because it insures the 
household against injury, sickness, death and old age 
in one package. Then, too, the gals will appreciate the 
friendly service that is a part of a Bankers National pol- 
icy. Why not see how this sound and progressive com- 
pany can help your sales. Write today for details. 


Bankes National 


Life Insurance Company 
MONTCLAIR, hi. bh 
RALPH R. LOUNSBURY, President 
W. Jj. SIEGER, V. P. & Supt. of Agencies 


ACCIDENT ¢ HEALTH e¢ HOSPITAL 
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tax analysis... 








By FORREST L. MORTON 
Analyst and Adviser in Estate and Tax Matters 


Funded Life Trust of Nonresident Alien 


VERY interesting decision has 

been promulgated in the case 
of the Estate of Arnold Resch, de- 
ceased, The Chase National Bank 
of the City of New York, Ancillary 
Executor v. Commissioner, by the 
United States Tax Court on April 
27, 1953. It pertains to a funded 
life insurance trust created in this 
country by a nonresident alien, and 
the Commissioner attempted to in- 
clude the value of the noninsurance 
assets in the taxable estate of the 
decedent, who was the insured but 
not the grantor of the trust, and 
did not attempt to include the value 
of the life insurance proceeds. 


Taxable Estate 


To many of the readers of this 
article, the foregoing may appear 
somewhat out of line, but after the 
full facts are disclosed, it is be- 
lieved that the action of the Com- 
missioner will be clearly under- 
stood. In fact, the Tax Court de- 
cided that not even the noninsur- 
ance assets should be included in 
the taxable estate. The facts in this 
case were as follows: 

On June 8, 1931, the decedent’s 
wife, Tottie Resch, executed a deed 
of trust naming The Chase Na- 
tional Bank of New York as trus- 
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tee. Under the terms of the trust 
agreement, she reserved the right, 
during the decedent’s lifetime and 
with his consent, to amend or re- 
voke the trust. She transferred to 
the trustee on the date of the agree- 
ment bonds issued by domestic cor- 
porations of a face value of $100,- 
000, and four policies of insurance 
on the decedent’s life, each with a 
maturity value of $100,000. 

During the joint lives of Tottie 
Resch and the decedent, the net in- 
come of the trust, and so much of 
the corpus (excluding the policies 
of life insurance) as may be neces- 
sary, was to be applied to the pay- 
ment of premiums and assessments 
on any policy insuring the life of 
the decedent which formed a part 
of the trust estate. If the net in- 
come was more than sufficient for 
the above purpose, the balance was 
to be paid to Tottie Resch. If Tot- 
tie Resch survived the decedent, 
which she in fact did, then, at his 
death the trustee was directed to 
collect. and add to the principal of 
the trust estate the proceeds of the 
policies insuring his life. There- 
after, the trustee is to pay the net 
income to Tottie Resch for life. 

In addition, Tottie Resch is au- 
thorized to withdraw from the 
principal during life, or appoint by 






will, the sum of $100,000. In the 
event she fails to do either, the 
trustee is directed to pay over to 
her estate the sum of $100,000. At 
the death of Tottie Resch, the trust 
is to terminate and the corpus is to 
be distributed to any descendants 
of the decedent then living, or, if 
none, to six designated nieces and 
nephews of the decedent, or to their 
issue per stirpes. The six desig- 
nated nieces and nephews are the 
same ones named as beneficiaries 
of another trust which had been 
created by the decedent. In the 
event that Tottie Resch did not 
survive the decedent, then, at her 
death, the trust was to terminate 
and the trustee was to pay over the 
trust estate to the decedent. 


°° 


Trust Agreement 


The trust agreement recited that 
the trustee was to accept and hold 
as a part of the trust estate, any 
policies insuring the life of the de- 
cedent which were tendered by the 
settlor or any other person; that all 
contractural rights and incidents of 
ownership in the policies were re- 
served to the trustee; and that all 
dividends on the policies were to be 
applied in the reduction of premi- 
ums. Further, that the decedent 
was to have control over the trust 
investments, and that if Tottie 
Resch survived the decedent, the 
trustee was to purchase from his 
estate, at market value, any securi- 
ties owned by him which Tottie 
Resch might direct, using for the 
purpose the proceeds of insurance 
on the decedent’s life. 

The decedent and his wife ar- 
rived in New York City on their 
first visit in April, 1931. During 
this visit, and prior to the date the 
trust agreement with The Chase 
National Bank was executed, Tot- 
tie Resch received as a gift from 
the decedent the $100,000 in bonds 
which she transferred to the trus- 
tee. The decedent attached no 
conditions to the gift and Tottie 
Resch entered into no agreement or 
understanding with him as to what 
disposition she would make of the 
bonds. The decedent at the time of 
the gift had an estate of a value in 
excess of one million pounds. 

The four policies of insurance 
which were placed in the trust by 
Tottie Resch were taken out by the 
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decedent on June 4, 5 and 8, 1931. 
The initial premiums on the poli- 
cies totaled $19,389. A receipt 
dated June 9, 1931, for the amount 
of the initial premiums was sent to 
Tottie Resch by the insurance 
agents. 

Tottie Resch executed the trust 
agreement on June 8, 1931, which 
created a funded insurance trust, at 
the suggestion and the advice of a 
Mr. Cerero, then a vice-president 
of The Chase National Bank, whose 
investment counsel she had sought. 
She discussed the trust and its pro- 
visions with the decedent prior to 
its execution and secured his agree- 
ment and cooperation. 

The income of the Tottie Resch 
trusts was, from the beginning, in- 
sufficient to pay the premiums on 
the insurance policies forming a 
part of the trust estate. As a re- 
sult, Tottie Resch, during their sec- 
ond visit to New York City in the 
Spring of 1932, asked the decedent 
to give her additional securities to 
add to the trust. On May 2, 1932, 
the decedent instructed the Guar- 
anty Trust Company to withdraw 
certain securities from a trust that 
he had created at that bank and to 
deliver them to The Chase National 
Bank for the accsunt of Tottie 
Resch. The securities were then 
added by her to the trust. 


Premium Payments 


Between July, 1931, and Septem- 
ber, 1989, Tottie Resch paid over 
to the trustee, largely from her 
own funds, sums aggregating $88,- 
187 for the purpose of paying pre- 
miums on the policies insuring the 
decedent’s life. Tottie Resch had a 
separate estate, acquired by inheri- 
tance from her father and by gifts 
from the decedent, yielding an an- 
nual income of about four thousand 
pounds. 

The value as of the date of the 
decedent’s death, February 20, 
1942, of the assets of the trust, ex- 
clusive of proceeds of insurance on 
the decedent’s life, was $168,820.38. 

The Commissioner contended 
that Tottie Resch was merely the 
Nominal settlor of the trust and 
that it was in reality created by the 
decedent with the consequence that 
the interest and powers retained 

Continued on page 46 
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PROVIDENT 


THE SCHOOL THAT NEVER ENDS 


From the Provident Life Producer’s first day with the 
company, he has available a constant supply of educational 
material designed to help him increase his knowledge of 
life insurance and its sales techniques. He receives en- 
couragement from the General Agent and the home office 
in a variety of educational programs. They include corre- 
spondence courses in life underwriting, home office training 


schools, LUTC and CLU training. 


This helps the Provident Life Producer to attain the status 
of @ trained life~insurance salesman: With the Provident 
sales material available, it adds up to opportunities for a 
steadily increasing income. 
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DENT LIFE & ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 
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P 
he Royal Exchange, estabiisned in 
1720, is well known for its outstand- 
ing service to agents and insureds 





ROYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE 
Henry C. Pitot, United States Manager 


ROYAL EXCHANGE GROUP | 


PROVIDENT FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
THE STATE ASSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. Fire & Casualty Insurance 
CAR AND GENERAL INSURANCE CORP., LTD Fidelity & Surety Bonds 

. 111 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK 


Representation in Principal Cities of the United 
States and in Most Countries Throughout the World 
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Tax Analysis 


Continued from page 45 


were the decedent’s. He argued 
that the noninsurance assets of the 
trust were taxable under any one 
of the following provisions of the 
Internal Revenue Code: (1) Sec- 
tion 811(c)(1)(A) on the theory 
that a funded insurance trust is 
testamentary in nature and hence 
the transfer in trust was made in 
contemplation of death; (2) Sec- 


tion 811(c)(1)(C) as amended by 
The Technical Changes Act, since 
the decedent expressly retained a 
possibility of reverter having a 
value in excess of five per cent of 
the trust corpus; or (3) Section 
811(d) (2) since the decedent, at 
his death, possessed the power, in 
conjunction with Tottie Resch, to 
alter or revoke the trust. 

The petitioner contended that 
Tottie Resch was in name and in 
fact the settlor of the trust, and 
that its creation was her free and 
untrammeled act. Further, that the 
power granted to the decedent un- 
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You can profit by doing 
business with Pearl- 
American. Get to know 
Pearl-American. It pays 
off. 


Behind every Pearl- 
American Broker and 
Agent are the facilities of 
one of the world’s great 
companies, ample assur- 
ance of close support... 
the kind of cooperation 
that helps you make 
more money. 
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vantages fo you of 
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one company 
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protection of your 
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the company affili- 
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Sohaiian Pearl-Ameri- 
canidentifies you as the 
progressive guardian 
of your clients’ inter- 
ests. Your reputation 
and earnings depend 
on how well you serve. 
Pearl-American’s fast, 
accurate information 
and technical support 
helps you to better 
serve your clients’ and 
your own best inter- 
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der the trust agreement to contro! 
investments, and the requirement 
that his consent be secured in order 
for Tottie Resch to alter or revoke 
the trust are fiduciary powers, the 
possession of which by the decedent 
does not result in the trust’s being 
taxed in his estate. 

The Tax Court agreed with the 
petitioner in the following lan- 
guage: 

“The respondent’s arguments are 
based on the premise that the dece- 
dent was in reality the settlor of 
the Tottie Resch trust. If that 
premise is invalid, the respondent's 
case fails. Whether the party ex- 
ecuting a trust agreement is the 
real settlor, or merely a nominal 
settlor acting in concert with and 
at the instance of another, is, in 
each case, a question of fact. It 
is an inference to be drawn from 
all the facts and circumstances 
attendant upon the execution of 
the agreement. We are satisfied 
from all the facts and circum- 
stances attending the creation of 
the trust in question that Tottie 
Resch was the real settlor and 
that its creation was her free and 
independent act. 

“The respondent stresses the 
fact that the gift of bonds by the 
decedent to his wife was made 
shortly before the trust was cre- 
ated, and that the decedent on the 
succeeding day created a trust 
with similar provisions, and, fur- 
ther, that decedent immediately 
prior to the execution of the trust 
agreement by Tottie Resch took 
out four policies of insurance on 
his life which were placed in the 
trust by Tottie Resch. 

“The evidence establishes, and 
we have found as a fact, that the 
gift of bonds by the decedent to 
his wife was unconditional, and 
that there was no attendant 
agreement or understanding be- 
tween them that the bonds would 
be used to create the trust. Tottie 
Resch was free to invest the gift 
property as she might choose. She 
sought the investment counsel! of 
an officer of The Chase National 
Bank and at his suggestion and 
advice created the trust in ques- 
tion. The suggestion of an insul- 
ance trust was, no doubt, 
prompted by the circumstances of 
the parties. 
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“Tottie Resch was twenty-five 
years younger than the decedent. 
She had no immediate need of in- 
come as the decedent was a man 
of substantial wealth. She thus 
acquired a wise and sound invest- 
ment for the future. The fact that 
Tottie Resch consulted with the 
decedent and secured his coopera- 
tion before executing the agree- 
ment does not, in view of the 
facts, warrant the inference that 
she was acting at the direction of 
and in concert with the decedent. 

“It is significant that Section 
303(e) of the Revenue Act of 
1926, and corresponding provi- 
sions of subsequent acts, ex- 
empted from the gross estate of a 
nonresident alien proceeds of in- 
surance on his life. Because Tottie 
Resch chose to do through the 
medium of a trust what she could 
have done directly without incur- 
ring tax consequences tends, also, 
to weaken the respondent’s con- 
tention that the decedent was the 
rea] settlor of the Tottie Resch 
ae 


Court Decides 


“The respondent does not con- 
tend that the gift of bonds by the 
decedent to his wife was in con- 
templation of death. And we have 
concluded that the trust of June 
8, 1931, was created by Tottie 
Resch. Therefore, the corpus of 
the Tottie Resch trust is not in- 
cludible in the decedent’s gross 
estate under the provisions of 
either Section 811(c)(1)(A) or 
Section 811(c)(1)(C) of the Code 
as amended. 

“Nor is the Tottie Resch trust 
includible in the decedent’s gross 
estate under the provisions of 
Section 811(d)(2) of the Code as 
amended. The fact that the de- 
cedent’s consent was necessary 
for an amendment or revocation 
of the trust by Tottie Resch and 
that the decedent was given au- 
thority to direct, or veto, the pur- 
chase or sale of securities by the 
trustee, does not amount to a 
power in the decedent to amend or 
revoke the trust in conjunction 
with any other persons within 
the scope of Section 811(d) (2) of 
the Code.” 

While a great majority of life 
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insurance underwriters do not 
have a chance to contact many 
nonresident aliens, nevertheless, 
it might be well to keep in mind 
that insurance purchased by such 
individuals will not be included in 
their gross estates under the pro- 
visions of the Federal estate tax 
law. 

It is unfortunate that this case 
did not apply to a resident or citi- 
zen of the United States. It would 
have been very interesting to see 


how the Tax Court would have 
handled the question of the “di- 
rect or indirect” payment of the 
premiums for the life insurance. 
It would seem that the Court was 
very definite in its decision about 
the noninsurance assets being 
nonincludible in the gross estate 
of the decedent. This might lead 
to the conclusion that its decision 
on the payment of the premiums 
would have been a most difficult 
one. 
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““Unforeseen events .. . need not change and shape the course of man’s affairs” 
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The house that jacks... broke 


I 

The children’s playtime was over. But the family’s pay time had only started. , 

A ball . . .some jacks, left carelessly on the walk. A tradesman slipped and fell. 
A lawsuit. And a family that ended broke. 

Little things can lead to big losses. Because you may be liable when an accident occurs. I 


That’s what a Maryland Comprehensive Personal Liability Policy is for. To guarantee 
financial protection for you and members of your family when a 


the unexpected happens. See your Maryland agent or broker today. 


MARYLAND CASUALTY COMPANY 


Baltimore 3, Maryland 


A Maryland Liability Policy is only one of many forms of Maryland protection for business, industry and the home. Casualt: 
Insurance, Fidelity and Surety Bonds, and Fire and Marine Insurance are available through 10,000 agents and brokers. 


, a 





Here is the newest in the series of attention-getting advertisements designed to help 
Maryland agents and brokers sell more Personal Liability policies. 
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PRODUCTS 


TO SAVE TIME AND MONEY FOR 


SERVICES 


Life Insurance In New England 


“The Economic Importance of 
the Life Insurance Industry to 
New England” is the name of the 
report prepared by the Bureau of 
Business Research of Boston Uni- 
versity College of Business Ad- 
ministration. The basis for the 
survey was questionnaires sent to 
all life insurance companies listed 
as doing business in New England. 

The study examines the numer- 
ous and varied economic aspects 
of the insurance industry and 
their relation to the economy of 
New England. Facts and figures 
are presented in a readable man- 
ner which is easy to comprehend. 


For Further Information Circle 147 on Card. 


Guide Explains Pension Laws 


Insurance men concerned with 
employee-benefit programs will be 
interested in a new, loose-leaf type 
publication of Commerce Clearing 
House, the Pension Plan Guide. 
Prepared in non-technical editor- 
ial style, the Guide is designed to 
explain in detail the statutory and 
practical requirements that mold 
private programs under the many 
pertinent laws. 

Recommended by the publisher 
as a guide in planning employee- 
benefit programs, and in qualifying 
plans for federal tax exemption, 
the material is presented with tab 
guides and indexes and kept up to 
date with reports on loose leaf 
pages, 

For Further Information Circle 148 on Card. 


Office Furniture Can Be Leased 
A “Lease Plan” for office equip- 
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ment has been announced by the 
Globe-Wernicke Company. Under 
this arrangement, Globe-Wernicke 
dealers lease to businesses such 
pieces of office furniture as desks, 
files, chairs for a minimum of 
three years. The lessee pays a 
diminishing yearly rental in quar- 
terly or monthly installments. An- 
other feature of the plan is the 
fact that the rentals can be 
charged off as operating expense, 
since no capital investment has 
been made. A booklet describing 
this plan in detail is available. 

For Further Information Circle 149 on Card. 


Cartoons Spark Fire Prevention 


Smokey Stover, well known car- 
toon character, will serve during 
































Smokey Stresses Prevention 


Fire Prevention Week (Oct. 4-10) 
through a booklet being distributed 
in quantity lots by the National 
Fire Protection Association. The 
booklet describes such hazards as 
smoking in bed and storing oily 
rags. Back cover of the booklet is 
left blank for the local sponsor’s 
imprint. 

For Further Information Circle 150 on Card. 


INSURANCE 


For additional information on 
one or more of these items, de- 
tach the reply card. Circle on it 
the number or numbers corres- 
ponding to the figures listed after 
each item or each advertisement 
in which you are interested. Fill 
in the blanks with your name and 
address and drop the card in 
the mail. 











Fraternal Insurance Reports 


A complete report of fraternal 
insurance is contained in the two 
books, Consolidated Chart of In- 
surance Organizations and Statis- 
tics Fraternal Societies, from the 
Fraternal Monitor. 

The Consolidated Chart com- 
bines the reports of 384 fraternal 
societies, life insurance companies 
and life associations giving practi- 
cally their complete report to the 
insurance departments. The sec- 
ond book offers detailed informa- 
tion such as membership and 
lodges in good standing, officers, 
plans, amount collected, insurance 
written, benefits paid, assets, and 
liabilities. 


For Further Information Circle 151 on Card. 


Safety Kits Available 


Two kits for safety advertising 
have been made available through 
the cooperation of the Advertising 
Council and the National Safety 
Council. Each one contains proofs 
of various sized mats which utilize 
drawings and copy with a positive 
approach to sell the idea of safety. 
An order blank is included by 
which these mats can be obtained 
free of charge. 

Continued on page 50 
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Products and Services 


Continued from page 49 


The two kits are labeled for 
Spring and Summer, but would be 
applicable in any year. 

For Further Information Circle 152 on Card. 


Better Selection, Less Turnover 


“Employee Selection and Place- 
ment Methods for Small Plants” 
is another in the series of pam- 
phlets being distributed by the 
Small Defense Plants Administra- 
tion. As the text points out, only 
15 to 20 per cent of all turnover 
is attributable to inability to do 
the work. The other reasons for 
separation stem from unfavorable 
characteristics in the employees. 

Recruiting, interviewing, test- 
ing, physical fitness, references, 
making sure applicant under- 
stands the job, and getting the 
employee off to a good start are 
the aspects of the problem dis- 
cussed in the pamphlet. 


For Further Information Circle 153 on Card. 


File Holds Cards Suspended 


Simplawheel, a new motorized 
card file of a suspended cradle 
type, has been developed by the 
Wheeldex & Simpla Products Com- 
pany. This motorized or manually 
operated card file handles existing 


records of every type without re- 
copying or alteration, according to 
the manufacturer. Available in a 
wide range of sizes, the Simpla- 
wheel has a capacity of up to sev- 
eral thousand linear filing inches 
per machine. 

For Further Information Circle 154 on Card. 


Sortkwik Aids Paper Handling 


In the interest of eliminating 
sponges, rubber fingers, and other 
gadgets used to aid handling pa- 
pers, cards, or currency, Lee Prod- 
ucts Company has developed Sort- 
kwik. A hygroscopic substance 
which is applied to the thumb and 
forefinger by merely running them 
across its surface in a flat con- 
tainer, Sortkwik creates a stainless, 
greaseless surface which will pick 
up papers easily, according to its 
manufacturer. 

For Further Information Circle 155 on Card. 


Service Life Data Compiled 


A government booklet, “Nonpar- 
ticipating Premium Rates and Pol- 
icy Values for National Service 
Life Insurance,” is being offered. 
The tables in this handbook show 
the premium rates, cash, paid-up, 
and extended term insurance val- 
ues for each $1,000 of insurance 
on the various National Service 
Life Insurance plans. Separate 
tables give data on the premium 
rates for term, life, and endow- 





Simplawheel File Rotates Suspended Cards 


ment policies: rates and values of 
each, settlements; and cash values 
for paid-up policies. 


For Further Information Circle 156 on Card, 


Signeviery Explored 

You don’t have to be a signevie- 
rist (collector of fire marks) to 
appreciate and enjoy “Footprints 
of Assurance” by Alwin E. Bulau. 
All those interested in the history 
of property insurance will find this 
book valuable, for it contains a 
complete record and exposition of 
fire marks as well as a comprehen- 
sive record of the insurance com- 
panies past and present which 
have taken part in the “business 
that protects other business.” 
For Further Information Circle 157 on Card. 


Safety Is A Matter of Planning 


Planned safety is the subject of 
the booklet, “How To Build or Re- 
model for the Safety of Your Fam- 
ily,” prepared by the Home Insur- 
ance Company. Here is a checklist 
for planning the safety of the fam- 
ily along with the main features 
of design and construction of the 
house and grounds so that the re- 
sults of carelessness or “unavoid- 
able” catastrophe are prevented or 
minimized. 

The subject is broken down into 
accident prevention, fire prevea- 
tion, fire control, and windstorm 
protection and is complete with de- 
tailed suggestions for planning all 
parts of the home from the grounds 
and entrance through all the rooms 
and halls to the storage space. 


For Further Information Circle 158 on Card, 


Real Estate Accounting Studied 


The first report of the Join: 
Committee of the Insurance Ac- 
counting and Statistical Associa- 
tion and the Insurance Industry 
Section of the Controllers Insti- 
tute of America engaged in a study 
of accounting in the Life Insur- 
ance Industry has been released. 
Entitled Rea] Estate Accounting, 
this booklet discusses the subject 
under several headings. Amonz 
these are Book Value of Real Es- 
tate, Sales, Expenses, Income, an‘ 
Non-Ledger Items. Also included 
is a checklist which divides vari- 

Continued on page 52 
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Too Little, Too Late 


FIRE IN THE NIGHT! 


Fire is bad enough at any time but at 
night it is a harrowing experience, indeed. 
Our Insured was awakened by the smell 
of smoke to find his home in flames and 
just enough time left in which to save him- 
self. The dwelling was a total loss and all 
of his family’s household goods, personal 
possessions and clothing went up in smoke. 





But that wasn’t the saddest part of his 
experience. He found that his contents loss 
amounted to $8,500.00, but that he could 
collect only $5,500.00—which represented 
all the insurance he had. Due to this lack 
of insurance to value he was out of pocket 
$3,000.00, and had to dig into his life’s 


savings to make up the difference. 


Suppose any client of yours had a fire 
tonight and was called upon to replace all 
the possessions that go to make “home, 
sweet home,” would he have enough Fire 
Insurance fully to replace them? As a pre- 
caution, in order to satisfy yourself that 
all of your Insured are adequately pro- 
tected, why don’t you have them take a 
household inventory now? (It’s common 
knowledge that Fire Insurance on house- 
hold contents generally is far below the 
amount needed. ) 


Ask our Advertising Department for 
copies of our “Let’s Take A Look Inside” 
folder and its companion sales letter. The 
folder itself can be enclosed with renewal 
notices, policies, bills, invoices, statements 
and correspondence. Better still, mail the 
letter and folder to all Contents Fire Insur- 
ance policyholders putting them on notice 
as to today’s high replacement costs and 
their real need for Adequate-Insurance- 


To-Value. 





NortH British AND MERCANTILE INSURANCE 
Company LIMITED 
THE PENNSYLVANIA Fire INsuRANCE COMPANY 
THE COMMONWEALTH INSURANCE COMPANY 
or New York 
THE MERCANTILE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 
THE HoMELAND INSURANCE COMPANY 
oF AMERICA 


150 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK 38, N. Y. 
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Increase office ef- 
ficiency with cop- 
jes in any color 
for immediate a 
recognition, faster 
filing, speedier ff 
handling. 


Makes photo-exact copies of anything 
typed, written, printed, drawn or photo- 
graphed in any color or black and white. 


Now make photocopies in color! The a 
amazing Apeco Systematic Auto-Stat makes PRE-PRINTED 5 
a dry photocopy in red, blue, green, yellow — COPIES FOR 
or any other color—including black and white— SYSTEMS USE 


in less than 45 seconds. Now—“color-code” 
orders, invoices, letters, etc.—speed up order 
filling and office procedure—save filing time! 
This lightning-fast copying machine prints 
from any original up to 11” wide, any length,’ 
whether printed on one or two sides opaque 
or translucent paper . . . all automatically. 
Finished copies are ready for instant use. Save 
up to 80% on copying cost by eliminating 
costly re-typing, hand copying, checking and 
outside copying service. Offers even greater 
savings in increased business efficiency. 





Methods experts 
acclaim new pre- 
printed Auto-Stat 
copy system offer- 
ing simplified of- 
fice record proced- 
ure tailor-made to 
your particular 
needs. 


$O LOW COST! A complete Apeco Systematic 
Auto-Stat installation is priced well within 
the budget of even the smallest firm. 


HAVE YOU READ THIS FREEBOOK? il 


American Photocopy Equipment Co. Dept. s 
2849 N. Clark St., Chicago 14, Ill. 5-9 


Please rush me, without obligation, your factuc! book @ 
on ''29 ways to save time and money" and the Apeco ¥ 
Auto-Stot story. | understand this free booklet pictures WF 
S and tells how | can use Apeco Auto-Stat in my office 


4 Name 


Firm 
¥ Address. ' 
City a ees a 


5 ke ee ee a ee oe oe ee ee oe 
In Canada: Apeco of Canada, Ltd., 134 Park Lawn Rd., Toronto 14, Ontario. 
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Continued from page 50 


ous items into capital, income, or 
disbursements and a schedule of 
operating and maintenance ex- 
penses. 

For Further Information Circle 159 on Card. 


State Mutual Writes History 


“A Brief History of America’s 
Fifth Oldest Life Insurance Com- 
pany,” an eight-page booklet, is 


now being distributed by the State 
Mutual Life Assurance Company. 
This history of the company’s 
progress includes human interest 
items along with factual] records 
in an easily read documentary. 

For Further Information Circle 160 on Card. 


New Deflector Marks Sprinkler 


A booklet called “Installing 
Sprinkler Equipment” is now 
available. The sprinklers de- 
scribed are the product of re- 
search in the Factory Mutual Lab- 
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Commercial Union 
Assurance Co. Ltd. 


The Ocean Accident & 
Guarantee Corp. Ltd. 


American Central 
Insurance Company 


The British General 
Insurance Co. Ltd. 


The California 
Insurance Company 


Columbia Casualty 
Company 


The Commercial 
Union Fire Ins. Co. 


The Palatine Insurance 
Company Ltd. 


Union Assurance 
Society Limited 








ACCOUNTS 


The First Order 


Goop INsurANCE AccouNTS, the aim of every 
enterprising Agent, usually begin with an all 
important—First Order. Here is the oppor- 
tunity you have worked for—to demonstrate 
your fitness to handle additional insurance the 
prospect may have or may need. 


Discuss the insured’s protection requirements 
before the policy is issued. Be sure the 
amount of insurance is adequate and that the 
policy form you select is the best one for the 
purpose. It will pay well to deliver the first 
policy personally and make sure its coverage 
and terms are understood and that it meets 
the insured’s desires. 


Stress the value of personal service and en- 
courage the prospect to call upon you if he 
should have a claim so you can relieve him of 
unfamiliar detail. Aim to establish for your- 
self the role of insurance advisor whose ex- 
pert counsel is available at all times on any 
insurance problem. 


The Special Agents of the seven Fire and 
two Casualty Companies of the Commercial 
Union-Ocean Group work closely with agents 
and brokers to help make the first order a 
stepping stone to the next one. 





| 











oratories. They differ from the 
regular sprinkler in that the de- 
flector causes the solid stream of 
water from the sprinkler orifice to 
break up into a spray which fills 
the space below the deflector level. 
Greater lateral range and more 
even distribution of water effected 
through this new type of sprinkler 
head permit wider head spacing, 
quicker control of fire, fewer heads 
opened, and less water damage. 


For Further Information Circle 1 on Card. 


Cards Come To Clerk 


A mechanical] filing unit, the 
Conve-filer, has enabled Aetna Life 
Insurance Company to realize cler- 
ical savings of 30 per cent, accord- 
ing to the manufacturer, Reming- 
ton Rand. This file allows the 
cards to come to the clerk, instead 
of requiring the clerk to go to the 
records. The operator’s hands are 
left free to do the necessary 
searching, removing, and arrang- 
ing. A booklet describing this ma- 
chine is available. 

For Ferther Information Circle 2 on Card, 


Speed Marks Gathermatic 


The newest addition to the line 
of Thomas Collators is the Thomas 
Gathermatic. This electric-powered 
office machine is capable of col- 
lating sets of from two to eight 





8-Page Collator 


pages at speeds as high as 29,900 
sheets per hour. 

The Gathermatic features ad- 
justable speed, instant control, an4 
“Ejectomatic Feed” for smooth, 
dependable operation. 


For Further Information Circle 3 on “ard. 
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Monroe Imports Machine 


The Monroe Calculating Ma- 
chine Company has announced the 





10 Key Adding Machine 


marketing of a 10-key adding ma- 
chine manufactured by the Olym- 
pia Company of Germany. The 
machine features an open key- 
board, making it possible to place 
figures in the machine before the 
cycle is completed. According to 
the Monroe Company, the adding 
machine, whose capacity is 11 add 
12, is medium priced and offers 
smooth key touch, convenient desk 


size, and portability. 
For Further Information Circle 4 on Card. 


Special Occasions Listed 


A booklet entitled “Special 
Days, Weeks, and Months” will oe 
ready for distribution in Novem- 
ber. Formerly published by the 
U. S. Department of Commerce, 
the publication has been taken 
over by the Chamber of Commerce. 
In it are listed about 400 leading 
business promotion events, legal 
holidays, religious days and other 


special occasions during 1954. 
For Further Information Cirele 5 on Card. 


Tom-Tom Telegraphy Is Out 


A droll pamphlet describing 
typical communication methods 
that executives swear by—and at 
—has been prepared by the Audo- 
graph Company to both amuse its 
readers and to inform them of the 
benefits to be derived from use of 
the Audograph. In preference to 
the mental telepathy, tablecloth 
memoranda, or the tom-tom teleg- 
raphy systems of dictation, it is 
Suggested that the executive “talk 
it over with an Audograph.” 
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Named by its manufacturers as 
the world’s most versatile dictat- 
ing instrument, the Audograph is 
capable of receiving not only let- 
ter dictation, but also can be used 
for recording telephone conversa- 
tions, conferences, interviews, 
speeches. 

For Further Information Circle 6 on Card. 


Hospital Safety Noted 
Corrective measures planned to 

forestall operating room explo- 

sions are presented in a report 


just wepublished in bulletin form 
by U. S. Bureau of Mines. 

First published in 1952, the re- 
port concerns a special investiga- 
tion instituted by the Bureau fol- 
lowing a number of explosions at 
Eastern hospitals. Recommenda- 
tions are made on safety measures 
for such items as blankets, breath- 
ing tubes, floors, and outlets. In 
addition to noting ten suggestions 
for improving hospital safety, the 
bulletin contains graphs, charts. 


For Further Information Circle 7 on Card. 
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These Names Make News 


PERSONNEL: Promotions 


Achievements, Retirements 


COMPANY: Expansions 


Mergers, New Organizations 


John M. Budd, president of the 
Great Northern Railway, has 
been elected to the board of di- 
rectors of the New York Life 
Insurance Company. 


Frank N. Belgrano, Jr., chairman 
of the board and president of 
Transamerica Corporation, was 
elected to the board of directors 
of Occidental Life Insurance 
Company. 


John P. Breeden has been pro- 
moted to executive vice presi- 
dent of the Corroon & Reynolds 
Pacific Coast Department. He 
was formerly vice president. 


B. C. Dahimann has been elected 
executive vice president of 
American Farmers Mutual In- 
surance Company. He was for- 
merly vice president. 


Robert Platzer has been appointed 
to the office of vice president 
and treasurer of the Pennsylva- 
nia Lumbermens Mutual Insur- 
ance Company. 


Roy Baker has been named to the 
office of vice president and as- 
sistant treasurer of the Pennsyl- 
vania Lumbermens Mutual In- 
surance Company. 


Frank N. Newman, attorney, has 
been named vice president and 
administrative assistant of Jack 
Cage & Company, managers of 
the ICT Group. 


Allen C. Ward has been elected 
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vice president of the Resolute 
Insurance Company. Prior to 
this time, Mr. Ward was secre- 
tary of the company. 


John R. Hoffman, former secre- 
tary of the Commonwealth Life 
Insurance Company, has beea 
named a vice president of the 
company. 


James R. Hood has been named 
secretary of the Farm Bureau 
Mutual Insurance Company and 
the Hoosier Farm Bureau Life 
Insurance Company. 


Kenneth Barrows was elected 
claims secretary of Bankers 
Life Company. He was formerly 
assistant secretary. 


R. O. A. Hunter, former assistant 
secretary and legal officer of 
the Great-West Life Assurance 
Company, has been promoted to 
secretary. 


Thomas H. Austin, assistant man- 
ager of the Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Texas, has been elected 
secretary of that company. 


Paul T. Sisson has been named 
superintendent of agencies of 
the All-American Insurance 
Company. 


J. Maurice Miller, Jr., has joined 
the law department of the Life 
Insurance Company of Virginia 
as counsel. 


Richard E. Alger has been ap- 








Pat M. Greenwood, formerly executive 

vice president of the Great Southern 

Life Insurance Company, has been 
elected president of the company. 


Arthur F. Searing 
has joined C. V. 
Starr & Company 
as vice president 
and adviser on in- 
vestments. He was 
formerly associated 
with Drexel & Com- 


pany. 





Frank K. Powers, Jr., 
has been elected 
secretary of the 
Prudential Insurance 
Company of Great 
Britain, the Skandia 
Insurance Company 
and the Hudson In- 
surance Company. 





William J. Walsh 
has been elected 
general counsel of 
the Consumer Credit 
Insurance Associa- 
tion. 





Charles R. Smith, 
former vice presi- 
dent of Continental 
Casualty Compony, 
has joined American 
International Under- 
writers as a spe- 
cialist in the home- 
foreign bonding 
field. 
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pointed to the position of per- 
sonal] assistant to the United 
States Manager and Attorney of 
the Employers’ Group Insurance 
Companies, Edward A. Larner. 


Ward L. Funk was elected a sec- 
ond vice president of the John 
Hancock Mutual Life Insurance 
Company. He was formerly as- 
sistant secretary. 


Gardner M. Loughery and Gilbert 
Kingan, Jr., have been invited 
into the partnership of Fester, 
Fothergill and Hartung, man- 
agers of five reinsurance com- 
panies. 


R. C. G. Waylett has been ap- 
pointed manager of the North 
American Life Assurance Com- 
pany, Toronto. The company is 
extending its operations from 
Michigan into the Mid-West, 
Central and Eastern States. 


John E. Link has been named fire 
and marine manager for Ameri- 
can-Associated Insurance Com- 
panies. 


Lewis F. Youngblood has been 
named director of agencies of 
the Western and Southern Life 
Insurance Company. He was for- 
merly senior consultant in the 
Company Relations Division of 
LIAMA. 


Lloyd E. Gordon has been named 
the director of the industrial 
hygiene division of the Zurich- 
American Insurance Companies. 


Lucien T. Roy, underwriting su- 
pervisor at American-Associ- 
ated Insurance Companies’ Head 
Office Liability Division, was 
named assistant superintendent. 


Philip D. Anderson has _ beea 
named an assistant actuary of 
the John Hancock Mutual Life 
Insurance Company. He was 
formerly manager of the com- 
pany’s group annuity adminis- 
tration division. 


Robert R. Gallagher has been ap- 
pointed assistant actuary of the 
North American Reassurance 
Company. 
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Elmer R. Benedict has been named 
an assistant actuary of the John 
Hancock Mutual Life Insurance 
Company. He was formerly a 
member of the actuarial staff. 


John E. Crane has been appointed 
an investment research officer in 
the bond department of North- 
western Mutual Life Insurance 
Company. 


Howard H. Brown has been ap- 
pointed associate educational 
director of the Aetna Insurance 
Group. 


Henry S. Huntington, III, former 
member of the actuarial staff of 
the John Hancock Mutual Life 


Franklin Life Insurance Company 
has increased the capital stock 
of the company 100 per cent. 


Prudence Life Insurance Com- 
pany has reinsured all outstand- 
ing policies of Admiral Life 
Insurance Company. 


Farm Bureau Life Insurance Com- 
pany has begun active opera- 
tions in New Jersey. 


Maryland Casualty Company has 
announced the retirement of all 
the company’s outstanding $1.05 
Convertible Preferred Stock. 


American Bankers Life Assurance 
Company of Florida has been 
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William H. Doty 


With a real feeling of loss The Spectator 
says good-bye to Bill Doty, advertising 
and sales promotion manager. Bill has 
been appointed supervisor of the Pub- 
licity Department of the Aetna Insur- 
ance Group, where he will be associated 
with F. Sidney Holt, director of pub- 
licity. 

Having an extensive background in 
public relations, advertising, sales pro- 
motion, and work with the Insurance Ad- 
vertisers Conference including editor- 
ship of its Bulletin, Bill is well qualified 
to fill the excellent opportunity offered 
by his new position. Along with Bill's 
many friends, we wish him success and 
happiness. 





Insurance Company, has been 
named an assistant actuary. 


Allan B. McCombs has been named 
executive vice president and 
actuary of the newly formed 
Seefurth-McGiveran Corpora- 
tion, consulting actuaries. 


George Aitken has been appointed 
assistant general manager and 
comptroller of the Great-West 
Life Assurance Company. He 
was formerly secretary. 


Albert J. Smith has been named 
president of the United States 
Aviation Underwriters. 


Southern Fire and Marine Insur- 
ance Company has been reor- 
ganized with B. Graham West 
as president. Additional funds 
in the amount of $250,000 are 
being added to the surplus of 
the company to take care of the 
increased volume of business. 


admitted to the State of Mary- 
land. 


Fireman’s Fund Insurance Com- 
pany has been elected to mem- 
bership in The Surety Associa- 
tion of America. 


Lafayette Life Insurance Com- 
pany, with the extension of its 
operation into Virginia, is now 
conducting business in nine 
states. 


Lincoln National Life Insurance 
Company has announced the 
opening of four new regional 
group offices. They are located 
in Indianapolis, Seattle, Pitts- 
burgh, and San Francisco. 


Ohio Casualty Insurance Company 
has received the approval of its 
stockholders in increasing the 
capital stock of the company 
from $2.0 million to $2.5 million. 
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By ERVIN L. HALL 


Partner, Davis and Hall Investment Management 


Uncertainty Is No Excuse 


NCERTAINTY is a disturbing 

word. It brings to mind those 
things we feel we should do but 
can’t see the results clearly enough 
to do. A sort of twilight zone 
wherein the changing shapes are 
many, but none distinct. To many 
investors the changing shapes pre- 
clude definite action, or at best 
allow only a cautious defensive 
type of action. To be stymied by 
uncertainty, however, is not con- 
ducive to success. 


Many Influences 


For some time now we—both in- 
vestors and businessmen—have 
been going through uncertain 
times. Uncertainty generated by 
the off and on Korean truce; by 
the conflicting reports of unrest 
from within the Kremlin and the 
Russian satellite nations; and on 
the domestic side the efforts of the 
Administration to balance politics 
and fiscal policy. 

All these uncertainties, so vivid 
today, are likely to be resolved or 
in time cease to be major influ- 
ences. Conversely, it is even more 
likely that new uncertainties will 
take the place of the old, so the 
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factor of uncertainty to a greater 
or less degree will always be with 
us. There are times, however, when 
the uncertain factors in the in- 
vestment equation outweigh all 
others. Recently this has been the 
situation confronting investors. 
To those who believe that our 
present prosperous economy, with 
over 61 million people employed, 
depends primarily on the defense 
program, the Korean truce spells 
a fast drop in defense spending. 




















Here's one, quite true to form and 
streamlined all the way. 


The uncertainty in this case really 
arises from the inability to assay 
the period to follow the truce. A 
truce does not necessarily mean 
peace, or the complete or partial 
disassociation of this country with 
Korea. 


Effect of Truce 


Consequently, if we look to the 
truce to solve this uncertainty it 
is unlikely to do so. Experience 
proves that any deal with the Com- 
munists is of an unstable nature. 
Time will indicate just what 
changes in government spending 
will evolve from the truce and 
what portions of the economy wil! 
be helped or hindered. It will not 
cease completely to be a factor, 
and it will not necessarily bring 
about a precipitous drop in de- 
fense spending. 

To those who are concerned re- 
garding the news of the purges 
within the Russian hierarchy, and 
the revolts within the satellite 
nations, the uncertainty is not 
likely to be relieved at any fore- 
seeable time. There is, however, 
always the possibility of a break- 
up within the Kremlin, which 
should not be discounted and 
should it come about, far from 
resolving present worries, would 
supply a whole flock of new uncer- 
tainties. 

When we come to the fiscal pol- 
icy of the government, we are con- 
fronted with uncertainties that 
hinge on other uncertainties. For 
example—a balanced budget would 
appear to be a first step, but for- 
eign expenditures for aid and de- 
fense are a heavy burden. The 
amount of these expenditures will 
in turn depend on future world- 
wide developments. 


Taxes and Budget 


Another desirable step is to re- 
duce taxes, but this will nct fit in 
with a balanced budget unless 
expenditures are reduced. So we 
go round in circles trying to find 
a formula, all of which takes time 
and prolongs the uncertainty. 

These three present uncertain- 
ties are only the more important 
of many that exist today, Even 
though uncertainty is a distur)- 
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ing and, at times, a debilitating 
word, we cannot wait for certainty 
before we act, without the risk of 
missing many opportunities. What 
to do is indeed a problem, but for 
the investor the long range invest- 
ment plan seems to be the best 
defense. As the ever changing eco- 
nomic, financial and international 
factors become more and more 
clouded a well set up portfolio is 
capable of shifting gradually to 
the securities of companies with 
the more stable record of earnings 
and dividend payments. 


Long Range View 


There are many industries that 
qualify for this portion of the 
portfolio—namely, Food, Chain 
Store, Utility, Banking, Insur- 
ance, Dairy and Confectionery. So- 
called growth stocks are also ac- 
ceptable vehicles if one is pre- 
pared to wait as is the time-proven 
method of dollar averaging, that 
is, investing at regular intervals 
a specific number of dollars. Al- 
though less exciting, such a long 
range setup will ride the waves of 
uncertainty more surely than a hit 
and miss short run plan. 

For many months now the hori- 
zon has been clouded, with now 
and then a heavy fog rolling in to 
envelop our thoughts, then dissi- 
pating itself or shifting its posi- 
tion. Not a pleasant atmosphere 
in which to operate, but like a ship 
in a fog, headway, even though 
minor, must be maintained. Bar- 
ring a world-wide catastrophe the 
outlook will eventually brighten 
and a more positive course can 
then be resumed. 

An important point to remember 
in all investment moves is that the 
obvious seldom turns out as ex- 
pected. The things we fear the 
most, or count on the most fre- 
quently, do not happen. We can 
never be one hundred per cent 
sure and because of that, uncer- 
tainty will be with us always. 


Salaries paid by 1063 property 
insurance carriers amounted to 
$583,632,000 in 1952. 

Source: The Spectator Insur- 
ance Yearbook 1953. 
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A NEW PERSONAL ARTICLES 
FLOATER POLICY 


Articles of Jewelry, Furs, Photographic 
Equipment, Musical Instruments, Silver- 
ware, Golfer’s Equipment, Stamp and Coin 
Collections, Fine Arts, Fishing Equipment, 
Guns, Hobby Equipment and other miscel- 
laneous personal articles may be covered 
under a single policy. Among the advan- 
tages to the policyholder are a convenient 
automatic coverage for newly acquired 
articles of certain classes insured, one 
minimum premium and the elimination of 


a co-insurance feature in most instances. 
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ONE COMPANY 
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werdict... 





By LUKE A. BURKE 
Member of the New York Bar 


Was the Korean Conflict a War? 


Although a truce has come to 
Korea (as of this writing) ques- 
tions will continue to arise as to 
the legal status of the conflict. Our 
Constitution states that only Con- 
gress may declare war. Congress 
made no declaration of war regard- 
ing this conflict. Yet to the men 
who fought there, the bullets were 
just as real, regardless of what 
name was given the conflict. How, 
then, does the law interpret a 
double indemnity clause containing 
an exception while the insured was 
“in military, naval or air forces of 
any country at war”? 

In Weissman vs. Metrvupolitan 
Life (U. 8. District Court, South- 
ern District of California, May 20, 
1953) the insured was killed in ac- 
tion in Korea in August 195: while 
in military service. The policy had 
been written with the above clause 
in 1943 when the insured was four- 
teen years of age. The beneficiary 
filed a claim for double indemnity 
which was rejected. 

The sole question before the 
court was whether the conflict in 
Korea was a “war” within the 
meaning of the policy. 

The court, in a learned opinion, 
reviewed the history of America’s 
conflicts without formal declaration 
of war such as the Civil War, Boxer 
Rebellion, the attack on Pearl Har- 
bor, etc., and then concluded: 
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“But we can find nothing in the 
subject matter, the context, or the 
purpose of this contract to indicate 
that the parties intended to use the 
word war in the technical sense of 
a formally declared war. The par- 
ties did not specify any particular 
type or kind of war, rather they 
used the all inclusive term, and we 
think it only fair to assume that 
they had in mind any type or kind 
of war in which the hazard of hu- 
man life was involved. 

“. . . From the authorities cited 
above we must come to the conclu- 
sion that there may be war (within 
the meaning of that term employed 
in an insurance policy) witiiout an 
official declaration thereof, «nd that 
unless it is indicated in the contract 
that the term ‘war’ is to be used in 
its strict, legal sense the parties 
have a right to assume it is to be 
given its common understanding or 
meaning. 


Conflict Called a War 


“We doubt very much if there is 
any question in the minds of the 
majority of the people in this coun- 
try that the conflict now raging in 
Korea can be anything but war. 
Certainly those who have been 
called upon to suffer injury and 
maiming, or to sacrifice their lives, 
would be unanimous in their opin- 
ion that this is war—war in all of 
its horrible aspects. And the fami- 


lies deprived of the love and com- 
panionship of their sons, brothers, 
husbands and fathers—who meet 
each day with hope and fear for 
their boys and men in Korea—and 
the widows and orphans of the men 
who died there—certainly they are 
aware of the stark reality that the 
Korea conflict is war.” 

Thus the Korean conflict was a 
war, the exception applied and the 
beneficiary was not entitled to dou- 
ble indemnity. 


Effect of Proof of Loss in 
Disability Insurance 


Henry Schuchman was a real 
estate and insurance broker. He 
was sixty-five and had established 
a nice business. He was busy from 
eight A.M. until late afternoon, and 
often worked in the evenings. He 
listed properties for sale, posted 
signs, called on customers for real 
estate or insurance sales, took pros- 
pective customers to visit prop- 
erties, wrote policies, collected 
rents, drove his own car and all the 
other many duties connected with 
such a business. 


Fell From Car 


Then on November 25, 1947, 
Henry Schuchman fell out of his 
ear striking the street curb, He 
received injuries to his head, groin, 
knee and back. He had a policy pro- 
viding for the payment of $5,000 
to a designated beneficiary in the 
event of death resulting from acci- 
dent-induced injuries, provided the 
injuries from the date of the acci- 
dent, “wholly and continuously dis- 
able and prevent the insured from 
performing any and every kind of 
duty pertaining to his occupation.” 

After the accident the insured 
was bedridden for about two weeks. 
Thereafter he went to his office for 
an hour or two each day, but only 
opened the mail or signed an occa- 
sional policy. He died on February 
28, 1948. His secretary testified 
that he had kept an ice bag on his 
head, and that she would find him 
crying and mentally confused. His 
physician, Doctor Parsons, testified 
that after the accident “it was im- 
possible for him to do any physical 
work at all.” It was the doctor's 
opinion that the insured’s death 
was the result of the accident; that 
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he knew of no intervening cause, 
and that before the accident his 
health was good. 

Seven days before he died the 
insured filed a proof of loss stating 
that he was totally disabled from 
November 28 to December 8, 1947, 
and partially disabled to February 
16, 1948. Doctor Parsons executed 
a physician’s certificate in which 
he noted that the insured was par- 
tially disabled from December 8, 
1947. 


Appeal Brings Trial 


The beneficiary made a claim, 
under the policy, which was re- 
jected, Suit was brought, but the 
trial judge dismissed the suit be- 
cause the proof of loss was binding 
on the insured. Upon appeal, how- 
ever, the non-suit was reversed and 
a new trial ordered because: 

“There is no magic in a proof of 
loss which prevents a correction of 
errors contained therein. Nor is it 
an estoppal. ... The proofs of loss 
were not stronger than a receipt in 
full, which has always been held to 
be open to explanation. 

“.. . The terms ‘total disability’ 
and ‘partial disability’ are not so 
mathematically precise as to admit 
of only one unchanging interpreta- 
tion. Doctor Parsons, therefore, 
should have been permitted to testi- 
fy as to what he intended medically 
when he replied to questions which 
embraced these terms. The plaintiff 
should also have been allowed to 
develop from Doctor Parsons the 
facts as to Schuchman’s physical 
condition and whether those facts 
came within the insurance policy’s 
definition of total disability. In this 
way the facts would govern rather 
than the unexplained conclusions 
expressed in the proofs of claim.” 
(Schuehman v. Metropolitan Life, 
Pennsylvania Supreme Court, May 
27, 1953.) 


Employee Dishonesty Coverage 


The Morrow Retail Stores, Inc., 
brought an action against the 
Hartford Accident to recover for 
ai merchandise inventory shortage 
claimed to have been caused by the 
dishonest acts of its employees. The 
claim was based on agreement I of 


Continued on page 60 
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the TIME-EATERS... 





Bugaboo for most producers is the policy that must be 
renewed periodically. 
Inspections, questions and the everpresent competitor 
make renewal time a nightmare in many lines of insurance. 
...not to mention valuable production 
time lost to the dragons of detail. 
..or the myriad income-nibblers like 
extra phone calls and letters. 


All of which points up a few of the reasons why producers 
are turning to GROUP—the line that lives and grows 
forever. 
... With no renewal problems. 
...no service problems, no claim prob- 
lems for the producer. 


Of course, it requires your utmost 

confidence in the company handling 
your GROUP accounts. 
That’s why producers 

... turn to ZURICH 

.. when they turn to 


GROUP. 
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Zurich General Accident and Liability Insurance Company, Ltd. 
American Guarantee and Liability Insurance Company 
HEAD OFFICE: 135 S. LASALLE ST., CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 








GEORGE B. BUCK 
ACTUARY 
Specializing in Employees’ Benefit and Pension Funds 
150 NASSAU ST. NEW YORK 














HARRY S. TRESSEL & ASSOCIATES 
Consulting Actuaries 
19 S. LA SALLE STREET © CHICAGO 33, ILL. 








HARRY S. TRESSEL, M.C.A. W. P. KELLY 
M. WOLFMAN, F.S.A. M. KAZAKOFF 
N. A. MOSCOVITCH, A.S.A. E. K. GREEN 
Franklin 2-4020 
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Verdict 


Continued from page 59 


the policy which was designated 
“Employee Dishonesty Coverage.” 
It insured against loss sustained 
through any fraudulent or dishon- 
est acts of the assured’s employees, 
acting alone or in collusion with 
others, and including the part of 
any inventory shortage “which the 
assured shall conclusively prove to 
have been caused by the fraud or 
dishonesty of any of the em- 
ployees.” 

The crux of the problem was 
whether the assured’s evidence was 
sufficient to bring the loss within 
the coverage since the policy used 
the words “conclusively prove.” 

Here is a summary of the evi- 
dence which the plaintiff-assured 
claimed was sufficient for coverage: 

Plaintiff operated three stores in 
northern Idaho, but its cla:ms for 
inventory shortage was based upon 
the operations of the dry-grocery 
and produce departments of its 


Mullen Store, for the second and 
third quarters of the year 1949 and 
the first and second quarters of the 
year 1950. During that time the 
two departments had the same 
manager and were physically sepa- 
rated from the other departments 
of the store. 


Accounting Method 


Plaintiff used what is known as 
the retail method of accounting. At 
the beginning of an accounting pe- 
riod, a physical inventory of the 
merchandise stock was taken on a 
retail price basis of valuation. To 
the inventory figure there was then 
added the total amount of pur- 
chases of merchandise during the 
period, also on a retail basis, that 
is to say, wholesale cost plus mark- 
up, and there was subtracted the 
total merchandise sales, the mark- 
downs or reductions made in the 
retail prices of goods sold, and re- 
ported spoilage. The result thus 
arrived at represented the book in- 
ventory value. 

A physical inventory, taken at 
the close of the period, inevitably 


would show an amount less than 


the book inventory, and _ the 
shortage would represent the sum 
total of bookkeeping errors, errors 
in taking inventories, unreported 
mark-downs and_ spoilage, and 
losses due to outside burglary, cus- 
tomer pilferage, and theft by em- 
ployees. Physical inventories, taken 
at the close of the period in which 
plaintiff claimed its loss occurred, 
showed such a shortage. There had 
been no losses by fire or outside 
burglary. Three different inven- 
tories were taken to eliminate, or 
at least minimize, the possibility of 
inventory errors. 

Bookkeeping errors, according to 
the testimony of plaintiff’s wit- 
nesses, were very small and tended 
to cancel out by compensation. 
Thefts by customers, during the 
hours the store was open, except in 
very small quantities, were not pos- 
sible without discovery by store 
employees. Moreover, the total of 
all the imponderable factors, includ- 
ing customer pilferage, was quite 
constant with little variation in 
times of normal operation, as shown 
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was the tremendous achieve- 
ment in linking the East and West together when the rail 
lines of the Central Pacific and the Union Pacific were joined 
together in 1869 at Promontory Point, Utah. It signaled a 
great expansion in the development of the West. 
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by past experience in the Mullen 
Store over a period of five years 
and did not exceed a certain per- 
centage of the total sales. Subtract- 
ing that maximum percentage in 
order to make allowance for such 
imponderable factors, plaintiff’s 
witnesses computed the inventory 
shortage, on a wholesale cost basis, 
to be $5586.24, a sum substantially 
in excess of the limit of liability of 
insuring agreement I of the policy. 


Experts Agree 


Plaintiff’s vice-president and gen- 
eral manager, who had a master’s 
degree “in business” from Harvard 
University and more than forty 
years’ experience in retail mer- 
chandising, testified that in his 
opinion, the shortage was due to 
employee theft. A certified public 
accountant, who had examined the 
books and records of the Mullen 
Store, was called as an expert wit- 
ness by the plaintiff and expressed 
the same opinion. 

There was no expert testimony to 
the contrary. The manager of the 
dry-grocery and produce depart- 
ment, who had left plaintiff’s em- 
ploy suddenly, not long before the 
shortage was discovered, testified, 
as a witness for the defendant, that 
he had not stolen any merchandise 
from the Mullen Store and, so far as 
he knew, no other employee of plain- 
tiff had done so: But on cross-exam- 
ination, he admitted that he could 
not account for the inventory short- 
age. When asked the question, 
“Then, the only thing left is theft 
by some one unknown to you?” he 
replied, “Unknown to me, yes, sir.” 


Requirements Met 


The court held that there was 
coverage because the words “‘conclu- 
sively prove” were not meant in the 
strict and technical sense or they 
would render the policy valueless 
except in the most unusual cases. 
The assured’s evidence met the re- 
quirement of proof called for by the 
Policy when a reasonable construc- 
tion was applied. 

(Morrow Retail Stores v. Hartford, 
U. S. District Court for the District 
of Idaho.) 
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National 
Notes for 
Producers 


Accident 
Insurance 


Make it easy to buy—and you make it easy 
to sell. This is especially true of 
Accident Insurance. The following three 
simple steps will get you more premium dollars 
from Accident business: 
1) Quote what the prospect wants—quickly. 
2) Revising—to reduce or increase the cost 
and benefits fo fit the prospect’s pocketbook. 
3) Getting the signed application, 
underwriting information . . . and the check, 
when you make the sale. 
Our agents have learned how easy it is 
to sell Accident Insurance with the 
National Protector Policy and our 
special U-WRITE-IT Plan. 






NATIONAL OF HARTFORD GROUP 


Fire « Marine « Casualty 


NATIONAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY OF HARTFORD 
MECHANICS AND TRADERS INSURANCE COMPANY 








Western Department, Chicago : FRANKLIN NATIONAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
Pacific Department, San Francisco TRANSCONTINENTAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
Canadian Department, Toronto UNITED NATIONAL INDEMNITY COMPANY 


Metropolitan Department, New York 
Executive and Administrative Offices: Hartford 15, Connecticut 











Frank E. Gerry Frank F. Savage 
MILES M. DAWSON & SON 


Consulting Actuaries 
1014 Hope Street 100 Boylston Street 
Springdale, Conn. Boston 16, Mass. 








FRANK M. SPEAKMAN 
Consulting Actuary 


Associate 


E. P. HIGGINS 
THE BOURSE PHILADELPHIA 
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KEY-MAN GROUP DISABILITY POLICY 


Q. What 
policy? 
A. Continental Casualty Co., Chi- 
cago, writes the form outlined be- 
low. It is not known whether other 
companies write a similar form. 
Q. How is the policy written? 

A. The same as any other group 
disability or group accident policy. 
The employer may select the group 
he wishes to insure. Participation 
requirements are given below. 


company writes this 


Coverage 

Q. What coverage is afforded by 
this policy? 

A. The contract covers accidental 
death, dismemberment, medical ex- 
penses (blanket reimbursement 
basis) and weekly indemnity for 
accident and illness or accident 
only. 

a) Weekly indemnity: Accident 
Coverage—Payable for 52 weeks 
in “his” occupation; for life there- 
after if the insured cannot per- 
form the duties of any occupation. 

Health Coverage—Payable for 


sight is given in number of weeks. 
Loss of both arms or legs or sight 
or both eyes is considered total 
and permanent disability. Weekly 
indemnity is paid in addition to 
dismemberment losses to the date 
of loss. 

d) Medical Expense: Blanket 
basis as the result of accident only. 


Exclusions 


Q. What exceptions and conditions 
are in the policy? 


A. Aviation accidents other than 
as a fare-paying passenger in a 
licensed passenger plane on a reg- 
ular schedule between established 
airports; suicide; war. 


Miscellaneous Requirements 


Q. What are the qualifications for 
this form of policy? 


A. Minimum enrollment is 25 for 
accident only, 50 for accident and 
sickness; age limits are 69 for 
males and 64 for females in acci- 


dent only; 64 for accident and 
sickness (for which females are 
not eligible.) Renewals are to age 
75 for men, 70 for women, on acci- 
dent only; 65 on combined cover- 
age. 

Limits are $25,000 death; $150 
weekly and $3,000 medical ex- 
pense. 


Rates 


Q. What are the rates for group 
key-man insurance? 


A. Rates are based on amount, 
ages, occupational classification, 
elimination periods. As the rate 
schedule is lengthy, premiums are 
given below for three typical 
amounts based on average pre- 
mium rate to age 59. 


B 


Just how new the field of key- 
man insurance is in accident and 
health lines is a matter of con- 
jecture. The writer knows that 27 
years ago he sold a couple of pol- 
icies payable to the firm to re- 
place a key-man. Since that time, 
no doubt, key-man insurance must 
have become more general. On the 
other hand, we never heard of it 
on a group basis until the other 
day when visiting the Continental 
Casualty’s home office. 


Advantages 


That company’s sales brochures 
(which, incidentally, is complete 
from prospect letter to reply card, 
from rates to underwriting in- 
structions) gives the, reasons for 
key-man appeal as well as you 
could ask: enables management to 
budget the cost of paying disabled 
key-men, even to continue paying 
them after loss of services while 
paying a salary out of its own 
funds to a replacement; thus pre- 
vents interruption of expansion 
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Ist Day Accident—28th Day Sickness 
104 weeks regardless of confine- fp ee ee 7 ee 
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oni Example: 52 Week Plan for Men, Ages 18-59 
b) An elective schedule for cer- Medical 
tain losses, dislocations and frac- Weekly Reim- Annual Individua! T 
tures guarantees the insured will Monthly Death Indem- burse- “Key-Man” Policy re 
receive a minimum number of Salary Benefit nity ment Cost Cost 
weeks’ payment even if he can re- mater = bide na = 
turn to work. $300 $ 5,000 $ 50 $ 500 $ 72.30 $100.55 A 
c) Death and Dismemberment: 600 10,000 100 1,000 139.55 194.60 
Indemnity for loss of limbs or eye-  —- 900 15,000 150 1,500 206.80 288.65 a 
Septen 
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and promotion programs; helps 
build good-will; helps the em- 
ployee secure more adequate pro- 
tection than under the lower-limit 
average group policies; frees him 
and his family from worry should 
his services have to be discon- 
tinued by his employer; does it at 
a lower price (25 per cent less 
than under individua] contracts, 
says the Continental); the pre- 
mium is tax-deductible to the em- 
ployer; the policy of any individ- 
ual employee cannot be termi- 
nated as long as the master policy 
remains in force; pre-existing con- 
ditions are covered; medical ex- 
amination not required; 24-hour 
service is afforded; the plan is 
flexible (can be meshed in with 
saiary continuance plans). 


Who Is A “Key-Man”? 
Who is a “key-man” under this 
policy form? As the circular says, 
he need not be a “two-phone” ex- 
ecutive; the color of his collar 
isn’t the qualifying factor. He can 
be an engineer, supervisor, fore- 
man, sales manager. Among the 


Continental’s assureds are 188 
employees of a pipeline installa- 
tion company with benefits rang- 
ing from $3,000 to $15,000 acci- 
dental death, $150 to $300 weekly, 
and $500 to $3,000 medical ex- 
penses for a total premium of 
$7,776. Another with an $11,826 
premium covers 117 key employees 
of a cereal manufacturer and 
guarantees from $30,000 to $60,000 
death, $75 to $150 weekly and $750 
to $1,500 medical expenses. 

The chief merit—aside from the 
inherent advantages just described 
—of these group key-man policies 
is “flexibility. Ordinarily, for ex- 
ample, the coverage for aviation 
under the contract is for passen- 
gers on regular scheduled routes. 
But you can cover practically any 
aviation hazard at a premium. 
Ordinarily, the contract pays for 
life on accident and for two years 
on health; but you can limit the 
accident coverage to five years or 
52 weeks or any other period; the 
health to one year. You can get 
immediate coverage or a 26-week 
or even a 52-week waiting period. 


Usually the limits are $25,000 acci- 
dental death, $150 weekly, $3,000 
medical. But the company will 
consider higher limits. 

The Continental may well have 
got hold of something here that 
will eventually replace some other 
forms. We’re thinking chiefly of 
such coverages as the corporate- 
owned plane covers (“industrial- 
air” planes), and travel policies. 
These forms are frequently used 
to insure key-men, but they are 
either confined to aviation or pub- 
lic conveyance accidents, do not 
give 24-hour coverage or may be 
on a trip basis. 

The key-man form may also par- 
tially replace the usual group 
forms insofar as these do not pro- 
vide high enough limits although, 
of course, key-man policies may 
be carried in addition to such 
group contracts. 

The Continental is also issuing 
individual “key-man”’ policies with 
$150,000 accidental death, $500 
weekly and $3,000 medical, the 
weekly indemnity payable for 
three years on accident, two years 
on health. 
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Fifty-Ninth Year of 
Dependable Service 


* The State Life Insurance Company 
has paid $183,000,000 to Policyowners 
and Beneficiaries since organization 
September 5, 1894 . . . The Company 
also holds over $80,000,000 in Assets 
for their benefit .. . Policies in force 
number 103,000 and Insurance in force 
is over $220,000,000 . . . The State Life 
offers Splendid Agency Opportunities— 
with liberal contract, and up-to-date 
training and service facilities—for those 


THE STATE LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Indianapolis, Indiana 


A Muruat Lecat Reserve Company Founpep 1894 
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AUTOMOBILE 


FIRE & EXTENDED COVERAGE 














| MEN of VIRGINIA 





Pathfinding 





Called the “Pathfinder of the 
Seas,” Maury wrote the first 
classic book on oceanogra- 
phy. Naval officer, teacher, 
patriot and adventurer, he 
led men to new {greatness 
through his knowledge of 
the seas. 


More than 82 years ago the 
founders of the Life of Vir- 
ginia brought into being the 
first life insurance company 
in the entire South. 


The pathfinding tradition of 
these founders continues to- 
day as the men of the Life 
of Virginia set new records 
of growth for this 1 billion 


dollar company. 
INSURANCE 


THE LIFE ‘company 
of VIRGINIA 


HOME OFFICE- 
Richmond, Va. 











. Legal R Life | 
Assistant Company, New york Stas 
community, 100,000 pop., 
Medical needs qualified physician 
Director 


internal medicine. Board 
eligible or member of 
American Board of 
Internal Medicine. 


Write Box 72,Phila.39,Pa. 








THE OLDEST INSURANCE 
COMPANY IN THE WORLD 





55 FIFTH AV E.. NEW YORK 
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Northwestern Mutual 


Northwestern Mutual Life In- 
surance Company announces the 
elimination of special limits on 
single premiums for insurance and 
annuities. Regular amount limits 
will continue to apply. 

A maximum of $400,000 of insur- 
ance on any one person will be 
accepted, but not more than $250,- 
000 within one year. Annuity pay- 
ments on a life may be an amount 
up to $500 per month. 


Mutual Trust 


The Mutual Trust Life Insur- 
ance Company of Chicago announ- 
ces the interest rate on premiums 
paid in advance is increased from 
two per cent to two and one-half 
per cent. 

Premiums may be paid in ad- 
vance up to twenty years. The max- 
imum amount of advanced pre- 
mium which would be accepted is 
$40,000. 


Old Line Life 


The Old Line Life Insurance 
Company, Milwaukee, announces 
a new special whole life plan on 
a participating basis. It provides 
a first year dividend contingent 
upon payment of the second year 
premium in full. 
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The policy will be written in 
minimum amounts of $10,000, with 
a $100,000 maximum, and is avail- 
able to both male and female risks 
from ages 10 to 65. It replaces the 
original participating life plan. 

The present life paid-up at 85 
policy on a participating basis, 
which was previously limited to 
$4,999, is now written up to $100,- 
000 face amount. 





Life Companies 6-Month Statements 
Show Business Increase 


National Life of Vermont, in first 
six months of this year, had 
total life sales of $74,750,361. 
an increase of 9.08 per cent 
over 1952. Premium income was 
$3,236,779, a rise of 7.40 per 
cent. 


U. S. Life reports over $56 million 
total paid-for business in first 
half of this year. Increases by 
lines over this period last year 
were: for Ordinary 46 per cent 
Group A & H 50 per cent, indi- 
vidual A & H 40 per cent. Group 
Life was three times 1952 
volume. 


Equitable Life Assurance had net 
paid for ordinary of $527,815, 
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000 in first half of this year, an 
increase of 15.6 per cent over 
1952. Net paid for Group life 
amounted to $184,691,758 for 
period. Insurance in force rose 
by $984,737,148. 


Bankers Life of Des Moines, Iowa, 


recorded, in the first six months 
of this year, total sales of $92,- 
868,091 with $68,994,351 in ordi- 
nary and $23,873,740 in group. 
For the period, insurance in 
force gained more than $51 mil- 
lion. 


Northwestern Mutual Life showed 


sales 7.6 per cent higher in first 
six months of 1953, with new 
paid-for totaling $264,753,000. 
Insurance in force reached a 
total of $7,065 million. 


Manhattan Life has reported total 


paid-for business during the 
first six months of this year 
amounting to $45,433,920. This 
was an increase of almost $5 
million over sales for the same 
period last year. Ordinary paid- 
for business was $36.4 million 
out of this half-year’s total. 


Ohio State Life announced at its 


semi-annual meeting that its 
new paid-for insurance in- 
creased 10 per cent in the first 
half of 1953 compared with the 
same period last year. Gain in 
insurance in force amounted to 
$7,997,273, bringing the com- 
pany’s total in force to more 
than $260 million. 


Massachusetts Mutual Life re- 


ported ordinary production of 
$193,732,388, a 17.6 per cent gain 
over the same period last year. 
New group production reached 
$64,553,533. Ordinary sales for 
the month of June were $30,- 
631,323. 


New England Mutual reported 


production during the first six 
months of this year had ex- 
ceeded $217 million for an in- 
crease of 10.4 per cent over the 
same period of 1952. The com- 
pany’s insurance in force went 
up by $148 million for a total in 
force of $3,533 million. 























“We'd better give him gas or he'll sell me another 
insurance policy sure!” 


Bankerslifemen Are Effective! 


Here’s a dentist who knows he should have more life 
insurance ... and that the Bankers/ifeman is just the one 
who can make him realize it. 


Bankers/ifemen are trained from their first days in their 
agency offices to develop needs effectively. Then they 
never have to apply high-pressure selling methods . . . the 
needs themselves—when the prospect is fully aware of 
them—put on the pressure. Bankers/ifemen have the tools 
to help them in exposing the needs and the contracts to 
fit those needs with maximum effectiveness. 


This effectiveness of Bankerslifemen helps make them 
the kind of life underwriters you like to know as friends, 
fellow workers or competitors. 


BANKERS “Ye COMPANY 


DES MOINES, IOWA 











Inquiries about 100 or more reprints of any article 
from THE SPECTATOR should be sent to Reprints, 
The Spectator, Chilton Co., Chestnut & 56th Streets, 
Philadelphia 39, Pa. 




















Globe and Rutgers 
Fire Insurance Company 


American Home Fire Assurance Company 


111 William St., New York 
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!, 2, AND 3-ROOM 


APARTMENTS 


On Lease Rental Basis 


Here is outstandin 
ance companies, 









& service for insur- 


a rent an apartment in this 
. icago hotel for your execy- 
ives, general agents, field m 

agents or brokers, Winners of j = 
ance sales contests too would da 
week-end at this superb hotel wats 


Offers all inclusive service and gracio 
living for a busy insurance man. : 


nae new outdoor *wimmin 
Pool ready for '53 summer season Our 
own motor coaches are on an hour] 
schedule to the loop. os 


Phone 
M.H. BA oe 


UMANN, Rental Mgr. 

















Here are 


LIFETIME BENEFITS 


In an Accident and Sickness Policy 


@ ist Day Coverage 
*@ Additional Benefits when Hos- 
pitalized 


@ 2 Months Full Benefits for Non- 
Confining Sickness 















@ No Medical Examination 
@ Visual Sales Book Aid 


Mutual Insurance Company 


Lancaster, Pa. 


Operating in Pa., Ohio, Del., Md., Va., 
W. Va.,N.C.,S.C., Ga., Fla., Wash. D.C. 















For Information, Circle No. 8, Reply Card, P. 52 
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Aetna Life 


Continued from page 31 


25,000 agents spread throughout 
the U. S. and Canada. 


The problem of how to cele- 
brate Aetna’s hundredth anniver- 
sary was not an easy one to solve. 
Plans had to be made, events or- 
ganized, dates settled. A great part 
of the celebration, however, fell to 
friends outside the company. Thou- 
sands of congratulatory messages 
and gifts of flowers poured into 
Aetna from well-wishers all over 
the nation. At a garden party at- 
tended by 8000 employees and 


| guests, Senator William A. Purtell 


carried personal greetings from 
President Eisenhower, saying: 


Eisenhower's Message 


“It is indeed a rare pleasure and 
an outstanding privilege to convey 
to you on behalf of the President 
of the United States, Dwight D. 
Eisenhower, his felicitations, and I 
want you to know that this mes- 
sage the President asked me to de- 
liver: His felicitations and his 
congratulations on this, the 100th 
birthday of the Aetna Life Insur- 
ance Company.... 


“Now I am sure that President 
Eisenhower feels that we can have 
no security as a nation unless we 
have security as individuals and 
certainly the success of your or- 
ganization in the last 100 years is 
not only a tribute to the skill and 
the initiative and the integrity of 
your management and all those as- 


| sociated with you, but it is further 





proof of the desire of the average 
American to be responsible for his 
own security and for the security 
of those near and dear to him. And 
so I am happy, sir, to bring to you 
and your associates the expres- 
sions of our President, Dwight D. 
Eisenhower.” 


Speaking before the House of 
Representatives in Washington, 
Congressman Dodd stated: “In the 
last century the Aetna Life has be- 
come a symbol of security.to the 
millions of Americans who enjoy 
the protection of the more than 


$12,000,000,000 of insurance the 
company has in force. In this way, 
it also exemplifies the increasingly 
important contribution the life in- 
surance industry in the United 
States is making to our nation’s 
economic welfare. 


Hartford and Insurance 


“The unequalled reputation of 
the Hartford insurance companies 
has earned for Hartford the title 
of the insurance capital of the 
world,” Congressman Dodd de- 
clared, adding that the Aetna 
Life’s centennial was “the occa- 
sion of a great milestone for Hart- 
ford and for the insurance indus- 
try.” 

As regards the lighter side of 
the celebration, President Brain- 
ard, at the garden party, took part 
in cutting the first piece of the 
huge cake made in the form of the 
home office tower. The famous Bos- 
ton “Pops” orchestra was on hand 
to thrill the guests with fine music. 
Harry James orchestra played four 
hours of popular music for the 
throngs that danced in a special 
tent erected on the grounds. Party 
casualties: 50,000 sandwiches and 
40,000 bottles of soda pop. 

Another welcome part of the 
centenary year was the distribu- 
tion of $100 checks to the 10,000 
salaried employees of the Aetna 
Life Affiliated Companies. 


Confidence for Future 


A fitting close is the statement 
of President Brainard in the spe- 
cial edition of the The Life Aetna- 
izer: 

“The Aetna Life Insurance Com- 
pany has had a long and distin- 
guished record. It was founded at 
a time when this country was on 
the eve of a tremendous develop- 
ment, when its very existence as 4 
nation was threatened, and when 
problems of unexpected magnitude 
faced the business and economic 
structure of the United States. ... 

“It is with firm belief in the 
future of our country and in al! of 
those who make up the organiza- 
tion of the Aetna Life Affiliated 
Companies that we look forward 
with confidence to the years ahead 
of us.” 
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‘Round and ‘Round She Goes 


In one recent week, Florida said 
that a requested 5.4 per cent rate 
increase in Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion was “excessive and unreason- 
able,” while Pennsylvania was re- 
ducing rates by a similar amount. 
(Florida then granted an average 
rate increase of 4.4 per cent plus 
a flat expense allowance of ten 
dollars on each policy with an an- 
nual premium of less than five 
hundred dollars.) 

Meanwhile, maximum weekly 
benefits have been increased in 
Colorado, Connecticut, Idaho, IIli- 
nois, Kansas, Maine, Maryland, 
Minnesota, Montana, Nebraska, 
New Hampshire, New Jersey, 
North Dakota, Oklahoma, South 
Carolina, South Dakota, Tennes- 
see, and Vermont. 

The good underwriting years of 
1947-49 set up the rate decreases 
of 1950-51 coincidental with in- 
flated medica] and hospital costs. 
In 1952-53, rate increases, a profit 
and contingency loading factor, 
and an expense constant for small 
risks, combined with high payrolls 
and somewhat stable medical costs 
to improve the picture. 

What can you expect in 1954-55 
if payrolls are lower, rates are 
lower, and benefits are higher? 


The People’s Choice 


Of timely interest on the Bond- 
ing and Burglary side is Pennsyl- 
vania’s new law effective Septem- 
ber 1, requiring county officers 
“handling public funds” to be in- 
sured against the loss of money by 
larceny, robbery and burglary. 
This is in addition to the usual 
bonds public officials are required 
to carry, and the premiums are 
paid by the county. 

One thing is for sure—politi- 
cians have problems a-plenty with- 
out worrying over the repercus- 
sions of an uninsured loss. The 
Sale of comprehensive money pro- 
tection to your local officeholders 
is a SPECTATOR tip for Fall, 1953. 


Casualty Market: Improving 
Competition, especially west of 
the Ozarks, is as hot as a red 
hen laying a goose-egg. Mutuals 
are increasing dividends, specialty 
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companies are initiating new rat- 
ing structures and merchandising 
systems, every class of carrier is 
seeking a larger share of the avail- 
able business. Market is good ex- 
cept in several] large metropolitan 
areas. In New York City, Compre- 
hensive Personal] Liability will re- 
main available only on one year 
basis until there’s a rate increase. 


Fire Volume: Trouble Ahead? 


Losses are up, rates are down, 
values are leveling. The agents’ 
problem, soon, will be to write 
more business. One answer: the 
survey makers and the account 
sellers—those who write across 
the board—are putting the hay in 
the barn. 


All-Industry Rating Laws 


Following the SEUA emergency 
of ten years ago when all hands 
sought to compromise their differ- 
ences in order to avoid Federal 
supervision, stock company under- 
writers are now receiving a second 
shock. Some of them feel they’ve 
been “had.” Uniform rates are fine 
... for a starting point. The diffi- 
culty is, however, dividends are 
not regulated. Oh-hoh. 


MAIA Report Applauded 


Reaction to the Michigan Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents anal- 


ysis of how to meet specialty com- 
petition is favorable. The impres- 
sion seems to be that the local 
agent is everything that the spe- 
cialty producer is not, or never can 
hope to be. The local agent has 
market facilities, local integrity, 
insurance contracts, career inter- 
est in his clients, broad knowledge, 
and a heritage of essentiality in a 
business he helped build in the 
past century. 

One veteran pictures the bureau 
stock companies as a trusty white 
steed charging off to battle piloted 
by the American Agency System, 
banners a-flying. The single line 
independents and “specialties” are 
regarded as the gadflies of the in- 
surance business. They buzz in 
and out of the market choosing 
their own time and place of attack. 
When they get their bellies full, 
sooner or later, this territory or 
that, you don’t hear from them 
again for quite a spell. 


Prediction 


We witnessed the Salesman’s 
“death” a few years ago. We will 
see the Salesman spring to life... 
soon. 


Coming . . . Next Month 


The Salvation of the American 
Agency System! 
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1953's Catastrophes 


Continued from page 21 


completeness of our Catastrophe 
Procedure in the face of these ex- 
periences. 

Our first office this year was in 
the area of Columbus, Georgia, 
and Auburn, Alabama, after a tor- 
nado had struck there on April 
18. As is usual in tornado disaster 
areas, the storm took considerably 
less than five minutes to do tre- 
mendous damage in Auburn, 
Columbus, and surrounding terri- 
tory. A highly desirable resi- 
dential section of Auburn was 
severely damaged while a large 
residential, mercantile and school 
area in Columbus was equally 
devastated. Overnight the stock 
fire insurance companies were 
faced with some 4,000 losses that 
were to result in loss payments of 
over $4 million. 


Country-Wide Call 


Within twenty-four hours, the 
Southeastern Department of the 
General Adjustment Bureau had 
arranged temporary quarters and 
had en route seventy-five experi- 
enced adjusters from various parts 
of the country. Local independent 
adjusting offices increased their 
staffs. With independent adjust- 
ers from outside the area, the 
total working there reached 108. 
To this were added company staff 
adjusters, with the result that 
within a few days 119 adjusters 
were devoting their time to the ad- 
justment of these tornado losses. 

At the same time, we were es- 
tablishing a supervisory office, our 
desire being to coordinate the ef- 
forts of all these adjusters so that 
all losses would be dealt with in 
a prompt and orderly manner. 
First, in cooperation with senior 
adjusters, we sat down with local 
builders and prepared, mimeo- 
graphed, and distributed a price 
list which would illustrate to the 
adjusters the prevailing prices in 
this particular area. We met with 
the agents and kent the public in- 
formed bv way of a radio broad- 
cast, in which the president of the 
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local agents’ association partici- 
pated. 

Proofs of loss, as they were com- 
pleted, came to our supervisory 
office for examination and on-the- 
ground inspection. In this way, we 
did many of the things that com- 
panies do in their home offices be- 


fore drafts are issued; and, with ° 


few exceptions, Proofs of Loss re- 
ceived by three o’clock in the 
afternoon went forward to com- 
panies that night with our “cleared” 
stamp indicating our approval. 


Meetings In Churches 


It is to be noted that Columbus 
had not suffered a disaster in over 
fifty years and, because of the 
thousands of damaged properties, 
it was to be expected that count- 
less questions as to insurance ad- 
justments would arise. In coopera- 
tion with the agents and the City 
Manager, meetings were held in 
various parts of the city. These 
meetings were called by the minis- 
ters of the various churches. They 
were well attended by people who 
had suffered grave damages and 
who were perplexed as to just how 
to proceed. We urged them to pro- 
tect their property from further 
damage and, in all necessary cases, 
to secure an estimate of the cost 
of repairs and to advise the agent 
when this had been done so that 
an adjuster could be designated to 
interview the insured and arrive 
at an equitable dollar loss. 

Our supervisory office there was 
closed on May 29 at which time 
over 90 per cent of all losses had 
been completed. 


Plan Summarized 


From that account you can see 
how our Catastrophe Procedure 
looks in actual operation. We es- 
tablish a supervisory office and 
secure experienced help from the 
companies who loan us men from 
their respective loss departments. 
We make a survey of the situation 
and estimate the number of losses 
involved. We arrange for a price 
list as a guide for adiusters. We 
ask all adjusters to file a revistra- 
tion card with us. When Proofs 
of Loss come to us for examina- 


tion, we make sure that they are 
accompanied by a Duplicate Loss 
Index Card for statistical pur- 
poses. We examine all claims with- 
out delay and send them on to the 
companies. Finally, we arrange 
for newspaper publicity, radio 
broadcasting, and, in cooperation 
with all of the adjusters, we em- 
phasize the public relations aspect 
of loss adjustments. 

Within less than one month fol- 
lowing the Georgia-Alabama storm, 
a disastrous tornado occurred in 
Waco, Texas. Here, on May 11, the 
damage was largely in the mer- 
cantile area, with a frightful loss 
of life and a large number of per- 
sonal injuries. For some time, at 
least a portion of the mercantile 
district was barred to all but those 
who had official business. To add 
to the misery, it rained constantly 
for several days. 


Legend Fails 


Our preliminary inspection in- 
dicated a tremendous amount of 
loss, with thousands of losses in- 
volved. Soon, however, we were to 
realize that unfortunately there 
was a woeful lack of extended cov- 
erage insurance due, among other 
things, perhaps to the fact that 
Waco had never previously suf- 
fered a tornado and that there was 
an old Indian legend that Waco 
was so situated that tornadoes 
would never occur in the area. 
Actually, the stock fire insurance 
companies had approximately 2,000 
losses, with a dollar payment of 
over $4 million. 

For sometime now the fieldmen 
in Texas have been guided by their 
own catastrophe program for use 
in those cases where the National 
Board does not establish a super- 
visory office. While they do not 
attempt to operate such an office 
and clear losses to the companies, 
the other aims and objectives of 
the Texas group are identical with 
ours. 

Immediately upon our arrival in 
Waco, therefore, we were met by 
representatives of the Joint Loss 
Committee of the Texas Field 
Clubs. They coonerated with us in 
every way and, among other 
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things, one of their previously pre- 
pared advertisements was inserted 
in the local press to guide the in- 
sureds in reporting their losses. 

Here again the General Adjust- 
ment Bureau (Southwestern De- 
partment) set up a_ temporary 
storm office and brought additional 
adjusters into the area from as 
widely separated points as Portland, 
Maine, and Seattle, Washington. 
Local independent adjusters aug- 
mented their staffs, and all told 116 
adjusters registered with our su- 
pervisory office. 


Urge Precaution 


In Waco, as in every other case, 
we urged the policyholders to com- 
municate with their own agents and 
to make necessary temporary re- 
pairs to protect their properties 
from further damage. 


The president of the Waco Insur- 
ance Exchange was most coopera- 
tive. He was also chairman of the 
Civil Defense of Waco and did a 
magnificent job in that capacity, 
also. ‘ 

Our supervisory office in Waco 
was c.osed on June 19, after the 
majority of stock company losses 
in the area had been concluded. 

Before our efforts in Waco were 
finished, the stock fire insurance 
companies were confronted on May 
30 with an estimated 15,000 hail- 
storm losses in Detroit and Wayne 
County, Michigan. Our supervisory 
office there was opened on June 3 
and, as in previous offices, price list 
guides were prepared, with local ad- 
justing organizations — including 
Western Adjustment and Inspection 
Company and Underwriters Adjust- 
ing Company — augmenting their 
staffs to take care of these thou- 
sands of losses suddenly thrust 
upon them. 

As this is being written early in 
August, our supervisory office there 
is still in operation. 


Still Another 


While two of our offices were still 
open —in Detroit and Waco —the 
stock fire companies had to answer 
another call after the serious tor- 
nado on June 9 in east-central 
Continued on page 70 
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THE SPRINGFIELD GROUP 


SPRINGFIELD FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY - + ~+ SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
NEW ENGLAND INSURANCE COMPANY - + * + + + © SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
MICHIGAN FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY + + + + * DETROIT, MICH. 


OF INSURANCE COMPANIES 








Circle No. 9 on Reply Card, Page 52, for More Information. 





For property figures in your area, consult THE 
SPECTATOR'S "Insurance by States," published an- 


nually. 






































































Is 
Our Creed 


Time is a valuable asset 
for increasing income. 


Fast, accurate, efficient 
service permits our 
agents to do more active 
selling. 


You too can get the 
benefit of this efficient 
service through joining 
the Hanover and Fulton. 


* 


THE HANOVER 


FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


OF NEW YORK 
Org. 1852 


THE FULTON 
FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


NEW YORK 


* 


HOME OFFICE 
111 John Street, N. Y. 38, N. Y. 
WESTERN DEPARTMENT 
Insurance Exchange Bldg. 
Chicago 4, Illinois 
PACIFIC COAST DEPT. 


340 Pine Street 
San Francisco 4, Calif. 
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Write for copies of nationally known direc- 
* tories giving complete lists of experienced 
insurance lawyers and independent adjusters. 


* HU; 9 INSURANCE COUNSEL 
tmeé 3 INSURANCE ADJUSTERS 
33 S. CLARK ST. CHICAGO 3, ILL. 


* * - -@ * * - 2 @ 
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ASSOCIATE GENERAL AGENT WANTED 


Good Opportunity for a producer and 
one who has knowledge in managing 
and training men. To become a part- 
ner in an established agency. Write 
all particulars to Box No. 75. 


The Spectator Phila. 39, Pa. 
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1953's Catastrophes 


Continued from page 69 


Massachusetts, with the northern 
part of the city of Worcester seri- 
ously involved. 

The Bay State Club of Boston 
had given considerable attention to 
a catastrophe program following 
the Northeast storm of 1950. So 
the day following this year’s tor- 
nado, we were in communication 
with the members of the Club’s 
Catastrophe Committee. They met 
us in Worcester that evening and, 
with their help, we were able to 
supply agents promptly with the 
special Catastrophe Notice of Loss 


| form. 


New Form Used 


This Catastrophe Notice form, 
used for the first time in Worces- 
ter, is patterned after the new 
style one-write policy. Distribu- 
tion of this loss form is being com- 
pleted so that soon it will be avail- 
able in all parts of the country. In 
Massachusetts, the form was well 
received by the agents, who were 
requested to complete it with the 
necessary copies and avoid the 
trouble of telephoning loss assign- 
ments to fieldmen and adjusters. 

Through the efforts of the Bay 
State Club, agents and adjusters 
alike were urged to observe a 72- 
hour period before losses were to 
be adjusted. This enabled us to pre- 
pare a price list guide in coopera- 
tion with the senior adjusters who 
had had building experience and the 
local contractors. The three-day 
period also made time available dur- 
ing which the General Adjustment 
Bureau (Eastern Department) 
could establish temporary offices 
and augment their staff. Indepen- 
dent adjusters were also able to do 
likewise. 

Despite the high property dam- 
age loss, the stock fire insurance 
companies were involved in the ap- 
proximate sum of $4 million, with 
unfortunately a great lack of in- 
surance and substantial under-in- 
surance particularly on dwelling 
properties. 


This supervisory office was closed 
on July 18, with over 80 per cent of 
all losses concluded. 

Our fifth supervisory office for 
this year was opened in Wichita, 
Kansas. We hope that the unusual 
series of serious storms this year 
has been concluded with this wind 
and hailstorm in Wichita on June 
21. Iv involved over 40,000 losses, 
with a cost to stock fire insurance 
companies of approximately $10 
million. Again the National Board 
promptly opened their special office 
there. 

The efforts of the insurance com- 
panies in that catastrophe were 
highly complimented by an editorial 
which appeared in the Wichita 
Eagle on June 24, The words of 
that editorial sum up, much better 
than I could hope to, the effect and 
importance of our Catastrophe Ad- 
justment Procedure. “The dispatch 
with which insurance adjusters are 
being rushed into Wichita to settle 
storm damage claims arising from 
the city’s worst battering in his- 
tory,” the paper said, “speaks vol- 
umes as to why insurance is pre- 
eminent both as an industry and a 
principle in the American way of 
life. . . . Just as special adjusters 
are flocking here from outside, so 
will the funds covering storm losses 
originate largely beyond the com- 
munity’s resources and confines. 


Mutual Confidence 


“The essence of insurance can be 
stated another way: neighborliness 
on a national scale, where men and 
money hasten to the momentarily 
distressed for the economic and hu- 
manitarian benefit of all concerned. 
Another large element is faith. 
Thus as Wichita property owners 
began to dig themselves out of the 
rubble they were promptly advised 
not to hold up needed repairs wait- 
ing for an adjuster to show up but 
to proceed with the assurance that 
their actions would be backed up. 
Here is mutual confidence working 
to mutual advantage. The work 
gets done, property is preserved, 
basic values are maintained—all 
without awaiting the agonizing un- 
reeling of documentary red tape.” 


Editor’s note: 


“The Texas Insurance Fieldman” 
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recently described how Don Sher- 
wood, author of “Adjusting for 
1953’s Catastrophes,” works in a 
disaster area. “At Waco,” the arti- 
cle said, “a soft-spoken Yankee who 
believes that public relations is an 
adjuster’s biggest asset took over 
as the industry’s principal spokes- 
man, operations chief and mediator. 
He is Donald B. Sherwood, general 
adjuster for the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters, whose super- 
visory office was the nerve center 
which coordinated the industry’s 
job of settling claims. . . 


General Meeting 


“When Sherwood arrived he left 
the Texans in active command and 
bevan his own operations quietly 
and in the background. At the gen- 
eral catastrophe meeting on May 
14, attended by more than 500 rep- 
resentatives of contractors, build- 
ers, labor and other groups, Sher- 
wood was just a member of the 
speaker’s panel, leaving the busi- 
ness of presiding to Welch (Frank 
Welch, loss manager of The 
Home).... 

“Sherwood’s_ versatility proved 
extremely valuable a day or so later. 
When the newspapers wanted some 
points about loss adjustment clari- 
fied, he sat down and banged out a 
two-page set of questions and an- 
swers which the paper published as 
written.” 


Tip of the Hat 


THE SPECTATOR can say “amen” 
to the Texas description of Don 
Sherwood. He responded promptly 
to our request for an article and 
handed us the text considerably 
ahead of our deadline. In addition 
to his abilities in handling losses— 
which are considerable since he was 
general adjuster for a company for 
twenty years before joining the 
National Board in 1946— THE 
SPECTATOR would like to compliment 
his capacity for handling “the 
press.” We really don’t mind being 
“handled” the way Sherwood does 
it. 


Taxes paid by 1063 property in- 
Surance carriers amounted to 
$214,123,000 in 1952. 

Source: The Spectator Insurance 
Yearbook 1953. 
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CONSULT COLONIAL... 


PREFERRED WHOLE LIFE 
LIFE EXPECTANCY 
JUVENILE 

PAYOR BENEFIT 

DOUBLE FAMILY INCOME 
MORTGAGE PROTECTION PLANS 
RETIREMENT ANNUITY 
GROUP LIFE 
SUBSTANDARD ISSUE 
SALARY SAVINGS 
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Call one of Colonial's 52 Offices 
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THE COLONIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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sales briefs... 





A LINE A DAY... 


1. If by being “enthusiastic” one 
means running around in circles, 
give me instead “patience.” Steady 
work brings results. 


2. There is, indeed, something 
new under the sun. Every day 
brings new discoveries. Not the 
least is our discovery of ourselves. 


3. Two geese, en route south, were 
carrying between them a frog who 
was clinging to a piece of straw. 
A hunter admired this clever de- 
vice and asked who thought of it. 
Mr. Frog opened his big fat mouth 
to say, “It was I.” Forthwith, he 
fell to earth and was dashed to 
pieces. 


4. The kev to a successful day 
is your attitude during the first 
hour. You can make it good. 


5. A good investment is cheerful- 
ness. You get it back with interest 
... in you. 


6. Why do some people cry before 
they are hurt? 


7. An unselfish deed, like an acorn, 
produces great growth. When your 
interest is in others, your efforts 
are not in vain. 


8. When the time comes to say, 
“thanks for the order, goodbye,” 
say it—and be done with it. 


9. Surprising, isn’t it, that you 
meet emergencies with more cour- 
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age than you ever thought pos- 
sible? 


10. This business needs more till- 
ers of the soil. More people raising 
beans, fewer people spilling them. 


11. Good coffee—like letters, ar- 
ticles, budgets, and sales talks—is 
determined by the amount uf water 
you throw away. 


12. One of the best things you can 
do for your health is to take a five- 
second mental break (some call it 
“prayer”’) before meals. 


13. A good question to ask your- 
self when you are tempted to kick 
over the traces: Is this really 
worth while? 


14. Nature goes visual this time 
of year. Red apples, yellow trees, 
big pumpkins. She says, “This is 
what you get when you plant 
well.” Do you picture the benefits 
of insurance for your clients? 


15. Don’t merely envy leaders. If 
you really want to be one, find out 
what kind of preparation a leader 
has to have. Then put aside your 
natural desire for ease, and make 
yourself competent. Do you want 
to pay this price? 


16. We’re always leaving some- 
thing of ourselves behind. Does it 


reflect credit to our visit? 


17. “Lucky” people do what they 


like—and like what they have. 


18. Trouble makes pleasant days 
happier. Rainy days make sunny 
ones more welcome. Clouds give 
depth to a sunset. You kave to 
have contrast; otherwise, there 
would be no standards of compari- 
son ...and no understanding. 


19. The exchange of our woods for 
the desolation of blackened stumps 
and burned-out soil is a bad bar- 
gain. 


20. It’s possible to see millions of 
light years into space but who can 
see around the corner? Our schools 
are crowded with youngsters who 
are learning, we hope, not to jump 
to conclusions. 


21. Need an asset? Try accumu- 
lating good will. You won’t find 
much competition. 


22. “Live your life so that when 
ever you lose, you are ahead.” 
Will Rogers. 


23. A prospect is similar to next 
year’s garden—the best yet. The 
only known method of making any- 
thing of either is to dig in. 


24. When puzzled as to where to 
start, don’t waste too much time 
seeking a beginning point. Just 
start wherever you are. Once 
you’ve started, the next problem 
is to keep going. 


25. Can words and ideas wear 
out? Yes. Review yours occasion- 
ally. 


26. Community Chest time. Be 
gracious. 


27. Don’t be so sensitive. Self-pity 
and resentment are destructive to 
sales presentations. 


28. Re-think the ideas of the old 
masters. Adapt them to your own 
style and personality. 


29. When will we put the empha- 
sis on accident prevention instead 
of accident compensation? 


30. Coupling their return to work 
with the sale of business forms of 
insurance, many producers are 
naming September their “back to 
business” month. 
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iNDEX OF DEPARTMENTS 


National Figures on Town Inspections 
Life Premiums Compared with National Income, etc... . 
Investments of U. S. Life Insurance Companies (May). . . . 


Insurance Inquiries received by Better Business Bureaus. . 


Fire Inspectisn 


Continued from page 27 


peals to almost everyone. Fieldmen 
—each representing a stock fire 
insurance company to supervise 
sales and examine clients’ build- 
ings in that state or section—stop 
competing for a day while they 
work as a group to inspect build- 
ings in one particular town in their 
area. For the inspectors it give 
them a chance to take part in what 
is essentially a community-service 
program. For local fire officials 
these inspections mean safer build- 
ings and often fewer fires to be 
fought. For the building owners, 
expert advice from the inspectors 
helps correct dangers the owners 
might not have recognized. 

Still, with all these benefits, the 


Continued on page 74 
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National Figures on Town Inspections 
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Towns Buildings No. with Deficiencies 


Area Inspected Inspected Hazards 
Midwest 
20 States 100 17,618 14,723 
Northeast 
11 States 16* 1,807 1,207 
Southeast 
8 States 13 2,629 1, 873 
Texas 10 1,886 1,867 
(est.) 
West 
8 States 9t 1,890 1,650 
Totals 148 25, 830 21,320 


* Results of only 11 complete, 


¢ Results of only 7 complete. 


Tagged 
53, 875 
4,562 
6,308 


4,550 


5, 055 


74, 350 
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Fire Inspection 


Continued from page 73 


town inspection program has 
spread slowly, requiring more than 
thirty years to reach out from the 
central states to those on both 
sides of the continent. Probably 
the principal reason for this pace 
is the fact that town inspections 
are essentially community pro- 
jects. One can’t be started until 
the community is ready to accept 
it. Large national tire companies 
offer help and assign representa- 
tive to take part, and in most 
cases bear most of the expense. 
But the impetus, the interest must 
come from the community itself. 

Local officials, the mayor or the 
town council, leaders from the 
Chamber of Commerce or the ser- 
vice clubs, or the local fire chief 
must invite the fieldmen to make 
an inspection. Before accepting 
this, several of the insurance men 
visit the town to be sure there is 
enough local support for the idea. 
Merchants, school and church 
leaders must be willing to open 
their doors to the inspectors. News- 
papers and broadcasting stations 
in the area should be willing to 
help out. Assistance from the 
town’s fire company is necessary 
before, during, and after the in- 
spection. When they are certain 
that enough of these factors are 
in their favor, the fieldmen begin 
their careful preparations which 
will place an average of 500 red 
tags on fire hazards in each town. 


Source Lends Authority 


These tags are not official orders, 
carrying any weight of civil au- 
thorities behind them. They are 
merely friendly warnings that a 
danger exists. But the prestige of 
the groups applying the tags, the 
support of the communities be- 
hind each inspection give these 
markers a standing which in some 
instances has been honored as 
binding as a court order. 

In fact. one of those red tags 
leaped into national prominence 
this year. It was placed in the 
birthplace of President Eisenhower 
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in Denison, Texas. Sixty-two field- 
men spent April 29 and 30 inspect- 
ing Venison. Their routine visit 
uncovered a serious gas leak in 
the kitchen of the Eisenhowers’ 
former home, now a public shrine. 
On the recommendation of the in- 


' surance men, the building was 


closed. Latest reports are that ex- 
perts have examined it and will 
give it the most adequate fire pro- 
tection possible. 


First National Report 


The Denison inspection was 
only one of 148 town surveys made 
between September 1952 and May 
1953. The first nation-wide report 
on these projects, compiled by 
THE SPECTATOR, shows that more 
than 74,000 fire hazards were 
marked during this period in 21,- 
000 buildings and 4,500 more struc- 
tures were examined but were not 
cited as containing fire hazards. 

These inspections were spread 
out from Oregon to Massachusetts. 
Cities as large as Chattanooga, 
Tennessee, and Saginaw, Mich- 
igan, were visited by these inspec- 
tors. Anywhere from twenty to 
100 fieldmen took part in every 
one of them. More than 3,200 Boy 
Scouts assisted the inspectors, as 
did many members of local fire 
companies. In some communities, 
special luncheons or large public 
dinners were part of the day’s pro- 
gram. Talks to civic groups and 
hundreds of classes for school 
children brought the fire preven- 
tion theme to thousands more 
citizens and future citizens. Even 
without the push of a big national 
program, town inspections are be- 
ginning to make a significant mark 
on our nation’s fire damage pic- 
ture. 

This mark, incidentally, has lit- 
tle to do with insurance. It’s true 
that most of the expense, esti- 
mated at between $2,000 and $10,- 
000 per inspection, is borne by the 
stock fire insurance companies. 
But none of the inspectors talk 
about their favorite subject on in- 
spection day. Storekeepers or own- 
ers of buildings are not questioned 
about their fire policies. Inspection 
results are not used as tips for 
agents. In some communities, more 


policies may be sold during the 
year or so following an inspection, 
but that’s because the buyers see 
the need rather than because the 
town check up itself has been used 
as a selling tool. 

There’s plenty of evidence that 
the results the inspectors and their 
insurance companies want most of 
all are the saving of lives and the 
prevention of fire losses. And ap- 
parently, from the testimony of 
many witnesses, the inspections 
are able to make those Savings. 
The mayor of Vineland, N. J., 
wrote a few months after an in- 
spection there, “At this time ap- 
proximately 65 per cent or more 
of the places where red tags were 
left by your men have complied 
with the regulations. I honestly 
believe in talking with the Fire 
Chief that the service rendered by 
your association was more benefi- 
cial than mere words can express.” 

Richard E. Vernor, guiding 
spirit in the town inspection move- 
ment for over 30 years, attests to 
at least one specific case where a 
number of lives were saved. At 
one hotel, the inspectors insisted 
that rubbish and debris which 
blocked an exit to a fire escape 
be cleared away. Not long after 
that, the hotel was destroyed by 
fire, and 18 people saved their lives 
by escaping through that exit. 


Unheeded Warning 


From Wellsboro, Pa., a fire offi- 
cial wrote, “We have had but one 
fire since you (the inspectors) 
were here and that was in a garage 
that you fellows inspected and a 
hazard you checked started the 
fire. Had they taken your advice 
more quickly, this would never 
have happened.” 

A Texas community reported 
that fire losses dropped to the low- 
est figure in 30 years during the 
twelve months following the visit 
of the insurance inspectors. In 
New Jersey, one community put 
up a new building for its fire de- 
partment because the inspectors 
had pointed out how faulty the 
old one was. 

To achieve all these varied re- 
sults, the fieldmen contribute 4 
considerable amount of advance 
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planning in addition to the time 
spent tramping through buildings. 
From the beginning, all of the 
preparations are made by local 
groups meeting with leaders of 
the insurance men. The date is set, 
advance publicity is plotted, and 
types and number of buildings to 
be inspected are determined. 

Since local initiative is so im- 
portant in these events, inspections 
vary widely in different areas. In 
Arkansas and other parts of the 
Midwest, where the fieldmen have 
accumulated more than thirty 
years of experience in these pro- 
grams, parades, floats, fire fighting 
demonstrations, uniforms for in- 
spectors, speeches, dinners, and 
movies all may be combined to 
make the day or days of the’ in- 
spection remembered by everyone 
in town. 


Pageantry Added 


Other areas are catching up 
rapidly by adopting some of the 
attention-getting devices from the 
Midwest and by adding a few- of 
their own. Almost every inspection 
now includes displaying, demon- 
strating, and often parading the 
local fire fighting equipment. Most 
of the groups now dress up one of 
their members as the “Fifth Horse- 
man”—a skeleton with a red cloak. 
He is “Death by Fire,” an addition 
to the Four Horsemen of the Apoc- 
alypse. During the inspection, this 
character helps out by telling citi- 
zens to ignore the inspectors, not 
to worry about fire hazards, and 
he—“Death by Fire”—will be back 
to get them. 

At some inspections, “Stupid 
Carelessness” becomes another 
character, a clown who manages 
to fumble his way into starting 
one or two small démonstration 
blazes, either at selected points 
in the town or in the school for 
the amusement and education of 
the children. 

But whatever innovations are 
introduced to interest the towns- 
people in fire prevention, the basic 
pattern does not vary much from 
coast to coast. The invitation from 
local sources always starts the 
Process. The fieldmen’s club de- 
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me 








for the material used in the 
article ‘‘They Inspect the 
Nation for Fire Hazards,"’ 
the following friends: 
Richard E. Vernor, manager, 
Fire Prevention Department, 
Western Actuarial Bureau 


Frederick W. Doremus, man- 
ager-secretary, and Robert 
J. Vanderbeck, assistant 
manager, Eastern Underwrit- 
ers Association 

Jack R. Maguire, director of 
public relations, Texas In- 
surance Association 

R. M. McFarland, Jr., assis- 
tant secretary, South-East- 
ern Underwriters Associa- 
tion 

F. C. Colridge, general man- 
ager, Board of Fire Under- 
writers of the Pacific 

and members of the State 
Fire Prevention Association 
of New Jersey who are pic- 
tured with this article and 
who took part in the inspec- 
tion of Merchantville. 
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Medicine Men or Insurance Men? 


Sometimes claims adjusters begin to wonder 
just which they are when they start _work- 
ing their way through complicated technical 
reports. THE SPECTATOR’S 
“Adjuster’s Manual” is just the thing to help 
them cut down on a lot of hard work. A 
standard in the field for more than 40 years, 
this layman’s medical book was written by 
Paul V. Reinartz, M.D., the associate medical 
director of The Prudential. Its more than 
600 pages full of information include a 
100-page glossary. Each injury or illness— 
found under its logical classification—is de- 
scribed as to its nature, symptoms, probable 
amount of disability and bearing on insur- 
bility. There are over 100 illustrations. 


medical 


The 
Adjuster’s 
Manual 
Price: 
87.50 


The SPECTATOR 


Chestnut & 56th Streets, Philadelphia 39, Pa. 


Gentlemen: Please send me THE ADJUSTER'S MANUAL by 
Paul V. Reinartz, M.D. at $7.50. 


| enclose check herewith [J 


Name & Title 
Company 
Address 

City, Zone, State .. 


Fill in this coupon and mail to receive your copy promptly. 


Please send bill [1] 

















Fire Inspection 
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cides which invitations it can ac- 
cept. Because of the advance plan- 
ning neeaed and because these 
projects can be only a sideline for 
the men who must supervise the 
sale of their companies’ policies 
in that area, each club plans us- 
ually only two town inspections 
a year. 


Special Attention 


In small communities, one day’s 
tour is sufficient to enable inspec- 
tors to check all of the commercial 
and public buildings in the area. 
Schools and churches are always 
carefully examined, and often 
special teams of more experienced 
inspectors are assigned to them. 

In urban areas, where full-time 
fire departments make regular in- 
spections, of€cials may designate 
a number of buildings where a 
check-up by the fieldmen can serve 
as a very useful supplement to the 
fire department’s work. In this 
way, the insurance men have been 
able to hold inspections in cities 
as large as Minneapolis, Akron, 
Richmond, and Norfolk. 

Final preparations for the day 
include filling kits for each inspec- 
tion team. In these, the team, us- 
ually made up of two fieldmen with 
a Boy Scout and possibly a local 
member of the fire department, 
are given: lots of red warning tags, 
booklets for building owners des- 
cribing the fire hazards, report 
sheets, and the list of addresses 
they are to visit. 

That booklet gives each shop- 
keeper or caretaker a record and 
description of the hazards the in- 
spectors have found. All possible 
causes of fires are numbered and 
listed in the pamphlet. After the 
inspection the fieldmen write on 
the cover the numbers for the de- 
ficiencies they’ve tagged and will 
report to the local officials. 

Official rules for the area are 
examined also, when fieldmen read 
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through the local ordinances on 
fire prevention. At each inspection, 
a team is assigned to go to the 
heauquarters of tne local govern- 
menc. it the town has no ordi- 
Nalices On tnis subject, the inspec- 
tors discuss with the ofticials the 
posslpiuity of their auupting a coae, 
usuaily tune one prepared by tne 
Nawuonai Board of Fire Under- 
writers. Wuere the local laws need 
modernizing, the inspectors make 
specinec recommendations fo. 
amendments and additions. 

At a central spot, teams are 
formed, assignments are made, Boy 
Scouts and firemen join the teams, 
and the inspection begins. In Fay- 
etteville, Tennessee, the first tag 
was tied almost before inspections 
began. The fieldmen met in the 
town’s municipal building, and 
one of them noticed as he entered 
that the building’s front doors 
swung inward. That gained a red 
tag because, in the panic which 
often accompanies a fire, doors 
like that might be difficult to open, 
and prevent people from escaping 
in time. 

Inclusion of the Boy Scouts in 
inspection programs has developed 
into an important educational fac- 
tor. Each of these boys—and 
it is estimated that more than 
3,200 took part in town inspections 
during the last twelve months— 
gets a practical lesson in fire pre- 
vention. “Gosh, I learned half a 
million things,” one Scout reported 
enthusiastically as he finished the 
day. “I saw a furnace oil pipe down 
close to the floor where somebody 
might kick it. And don’t put the 
outlet for smoke too close to the 
wood in the ceiling. And lots more.” 


Into The Classroom 


The educational side of town 
inspections aims at more than the 
Scout helpers. Several days be- 
fore and also while the inspection 
is going on, some of the fieldmen 
step into classrooms at the local 
schools to talk to the pupils about 
fire prevention. Movies may be 
shown and printed literature dis- 
tributed to impress upon the 
youngsters the value of watching 
for fire hazards. 

These visits to the schools help 
to enlarge the inspection to cover 


the entire town. Each school child 
ls given a princed cnecx list of 
hazards commen to most homes, 
They are asked to heip tneir par- 
ents conduct their own inspec- 
tions. Sometimes these lists are 
brought back to the school, but 
only as a sign that the home has 
been checked. There is no attempt 
to classify or follow up any haz- 
ards noted on these sheets. 

For the regular inspection, the 
fieldmen have been trained in most 
cases by the fire insurance com- 
panies to watch for fire hazards. 
Most of the hazards reported from 
a town inspection, however, are 
technical. Faulty electrical wiring 
receives the highest number of 
red tags. In some towns, as high 
as 30 per cent of the deficiencies 
noted are in such wiring. 

Second and third in close order 
of frequency are inadequate fire 
extinguishers and poor “house- 
keeping.” The latter denotes dis- 
orderly and cluttered rooms and 
basements where fires would 
spread easily and be difficult to put 
out. 


Detailed Instructions 


Other often-tagged hazards in- 
clude accumulations of rubbish, 
blocked doorways and fire-escapes, 
and faulty stoves and furnaces. 
The range of deficiencies the in- 
spectors watch for seems almost 
unlimited. The recommendations 
booklet contains thirty-six closely 
printed pages, listing suggestions 
as diverse as “use asbestos or min- 
eral wool instead of cotton” on 
Santa Claus suits and x-ray equip- 
ment “should not be used near pa- 
tients to whom ether, ethylene, or 
other inflammable anaesthetics 
have been administered.” 

At the end of the inspection, the 
teams bring back a separate re 
port on each building inspected. 
The usual practice is for these re 
ports to be turned over to the 
local fire company. In the Midwest, 
a record on each red tag placed 
during an inspection is kept in the 
Fire Prevention Department of 
the Western Actuarial Bureau it 
Chicago. From there, queries and 
postcards for replies go to owners 
of properties in which the tags 
were hung. When the cards come 
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back, the fieldmen learn how many 
of a town’s fire hazards have been 
removed. Where local fire com- 
panies follow up on these tags, 
they also pass on reports on the 
number of suggestions that have 
been complied with. 


Gratifying Compliance 


And it is in the record of com- 
pliances that town inspections 
make their most spectacular show- 
ing. In the twenty Midwestern 
states where returned postcards 
attest to removal of the hazards, 
more than 53,000 red tags were 
placed during the last twelve 
months and the returns show that 
at least 45 per cent of these defici- 
encies were remedied within the 
first two or three months after 
the inspections. For a single town, 
the percentage will go higher, as 
in Athens, Tennessee, where 71 
per cent of the hazards were elim- 
inated during the two months after 
the inspection. 

For other sections of the coun- 
try—where reports from local 
fire companies make up the com- 
pliance record—the final figures 
may be returned half a year after 
the inspection and show removal 
of practically all the hazards tag- 
ged. Six months after the fieldmen 
had found 682 fire hazards in 
Bound Brook, N. J., the local fire 
authorities wrote that “all but 
seven of the violations have been 
corrected. Of the seven, all (own- 
ers of buildings) have agreed to 
correct the hazards and the Fire 
Department expects to follow these 
up in the next several weeks.” 


Results By Cooperation 


The list could be extended with 
fire chiefs reporting that only one 
or two of the marked deficiencies 
remain in their communities. How 
Many fires have been stopped be- 
fore they started, how many lives 
have been saved and injuries have 
been prevented are figures that 
will never be compiled. The rec- 
ords will show, however, lower 
fire losses, safer towns because 
of these cooperative efforts—the 
town inspections. 
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These are efforts which have 
been built on cooperation—from 
the fire insurance companies who 
provide the manpower down to 
the store owner who admits a team 
to his premises. But the town in- 
spection history has not always 
been one of cooperation. Richard 
E. Vernor, manager of the Western 
Actuarial Bureau’s Fire Preven- 
tion Department, recalls there was 
much suspicion and some resent- 
ment of their early efforts. 


As a matter of history, Mr. Ver- 
nor is not sure when the first town 
check-up was organized. Records 
show that insurance men in Kan- 
sas and Ohio had formed groups 
to carry out fire prevention pro- 
grams as early as 1904 and 1905. 
During World War I, representa- 
tives of fire insurance companies 
were given responsibilities for in- 
specting many of the government’s 
war plants. Local groups sprang 

Continued on page 78 
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“Serving Since 1908" 


/ Offo Bllege! 


This fall many young people will go to 
college, thanks to the foresight of their 
parents who have recognized the necessity 
of higher education in the world today. 
Unfortunately, despite the fact that their 
parents had hoped to send them, there will 
be some young people who will not be able 
to go to college this fall. 








We, as Life Underwriters, have the privilege 
and responsibility of seeing to it that parents 
learn that a wisely-planned insurance program 
can assure their children college educations. 


ASSETS OVER $158,000,000 
Insurance in Force Over $760,000,000 
Paid to Policyholders and Beneficiaries 


Over $109,000,000 


SOUTHLAND LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE e 


DALLAS. 


TEXAS 
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Meet Your New Partner !! 


Yes, a partner, and not a silent partner either! If fire insurance is all 
or part of your business you can rely on this fellow to advise you 
about any underwriting or inspecting job which comes your way. 


He’s simply loaded with “plain talk.” diagrams and illustrations to 
make your job easier, faster and more efficient. Furthermore he can 
explain in detail the fire risks involved in over 7600 operations. All 
this he will do in simple, non-technical language you can understand. 


If you haven't guessed by now, his name is FIRE INSURANCE INSPEC- 
TION AND UNDERWAHITING. He’s the Seventh Edition of a great series 
and he’s so new that he won't be officially introduced until next week. 
To find out all about him and how he can be a real partner in your 
work just fill out and return the coupon below. 





Don't 
Delay 





THE SPECTATOR, 56th & Chestnut Sts. 
Philadelphia 39, Pennsylvania 


Please send me complete data on 


FIRE INSURANCE INSPECTION AND UNDERWRITING 








! 

1 

1 

NAME 
ADDRESS ! 
CITY 
i 
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up to do this job, and after the 
Armistice some of the groups con- 
tinued inspecting towns. 

There still wasn’t much cooper- 
ation when the Fire Prevention 
Bureau was opened on October 1, 
1922 in Chicago by the stock fire 
insurance companies with Mr. 
Vernor as its first manager. “In 
the early days, the ice-breaking 
was tough,” he writes now. “I went 
to an inspection once where noth- 
ing locally had been done. Window 
cards and home inspection blanks 
were still on the Chamber secre- 
tary’s desk. The local press had an 
uncomplimentary story about the 
forthcoming insurance ‘snoopers.’” 

Apparently he remedied the situ- 
ation quickly. “We bought a $25.00 
ad in the paper advertising a night 
meeting to see ‘free movies of big 
fires,’ rented an upstairs hall, put 
an easel on the sidewalk describing 
the meeting, and went about our 
business. Result: a full house of a 
highly miscellaneous character, 4 
nice editorial in the same paper the 
next day, and a good inspection. 
Today many of our state fire pre- 
vention associations have more vol- 
untary requests than they can fill. 
Times have changed!” 


People, Not Paper 


With 2,244 successful inspections 
behind him in the 20 states he over- 
sees, Mr. Vernor sums up their 
value to the fire companies very 
simply. “Here are very real and 
practical public relations at the 
grass roots level... . “The empha- 
sis is on people instead of paper.” 

In Texas, fire preventionists 
made a survey to measure the effec- 
tiveness of inspections as a publi¢ 
relations effort. Leading agents in 
16 recently inspected towns were 
queried. Eighty per cent of the re- 
plies said residents in the areas had 
increased their interest in fire in- 
surance. 

One of the replies in that survey 
carried the comment, “The average 
citizen knows little about the prop- 
erty insurance business, and it is 
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lic. These inspections do this job 
and do it well.” 

But no survey will ever show the 
important facts about town inspec- 
tions—lives saved, fires prevented. 
A classroom lecture at one inspec- 
tion, however, is credited with sav- 
ing a life. Several days after a fire 
prevention talk and skit in an Ohio 
school, one of the youngsters wan- 
dered too close to a brush fire. His 
clothes were ignited, but a school- 
mate smothered the flames. The 
rescuer said he had done only what 
he saw demonstrated in the skit. 


More and More Red Tags 


Although many of their accom- 
plishments can only be estimated, 
one fact is certain about town in- 
spections: they are spreading. For 
many years after 1922, Mr. Ver- 
nor’s 20 Midwestern states were 
the only ones in which much inter- 
est was shown. It has been only 
within the last few years that 
groups outside his area began to 
hang red tags in various towns. In 
the 11 states along the northern At- 
lantic coast, the Eastern Under- 
writers Association started to en- 
courage local town inspections 
about six years ago. 

At about the same time, Texas 
was holding its first survey of a 
town’s fire hazards. A short time 
later, fieldmen in eight more states 
under the South-Eastern Under- 
writers Association started an ac- 
tive program of inspections. It has 
only been two or three years since 
the first of these projects was organ- 
ized in the West through the Board 
of Fire Underwriters of the Pacific. 
Latest region heard from is Canada 
where that country’s first town in- 
Spection will be held at Red Deer in 
Alberta next month. 

In spite of these late starts, all of 
these regions are matching in in- 
terest and enthusiasm the pioneers 
of the Midwest. These inspections 
will probably always remain com- 
munity service at its best, spon- 
sored and directed by community 
leaders. The red tags distributed 
by these fieldmen, meanwhile, have 
gained more than local prestige, 
and as they cut into local fire losses 
they are earning national signifi- 
cance. 
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time we told our story to the pub- 











Meet Your New Assistant ! ! 


Yes, “COVERAGE AND FORMS” is more than an assistant, it will 
help you increase your present premium income, save you time and 
money, and enable you to better serve your present and prospective 
clients. 


In one volume you will find a complete and authoritative description 
of several hundred insurance policies, you will find what the policy 
covers, who writes it, how it is written, the exclusions, any special 
requirements, and rates. 


In addition to all these vital facts, you will find for each coverage, 
descriptive material which contains background information, the cover- 
age, and valuable selling tips including the most likely prospects for 
the policy. 


You, your agents, and office personnel will find this handsomely 
bound 550 page volume a real assistant. 





Send 
Today 





THE SPECTATOR, 56th & Chestnut Sts. 
Philadelphia 39, Pennsylvania 
Please send me complete data on your forth- 


coming book “COVERAGE & FORMS.” 
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ag Peacocks 


since we heard the news 





More Prudential Representatives received the National Quality 
Award for 1951-52 than representatives of any other company. 


According to recent reports from the Life Insurance Agency 
Management Association and the National Association of Life Underwriters, 
a total of 950 Prudential representatives received National 
Quality Awards for the period ending December 1952. 
Thus, for the second consecutive period, Prudential life underwriters 
have led the insurance field . . . writing the kind of life insurance policies 
that best serve the policyholder and contribute to the stature of the industry. 


o* 10 THOs, 


To them, and to all winners of the National 





Quality Award, our heartiest congratulations! 


The PRUDENTIAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
Home Office: Newark, N. J. ¢ Canedian Head Office: Toronto, Ont. 


Southwestern Home Office: Houston, Texas * Western Home Office: Los Angeles, Calif. 








WOODWARD and FONDILLER, Inc. 
Consulting Actuaries 
Insurance Accountants 
200 West 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 
Telephone PLaza 7-6612 





HUGGINS & COMPANY 


Consulting Actuaries & Insurance Accountants 


Architects Building, 117 S. 17th Street, Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
TELEPHONE LOCUST 4-1122 
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Dr. Huebner s 
Commencement 


Continued from page 23 


have developed only the tools; now 
we are ready for the greatest ex- 
pansion life insurance has ever 
known. The total in force today— 
only $280 billion in the United 
States—is small compared with 
what that figure will be in—say— 
1978. “A thousand billion” will be 
in force then, Dr. Huebner told the 
new CLU’s. 


50 Years of Progress 


It has been just 50 years since 
Dr. Huebner went to Philadelphia. 
He began then, almost single-hand- 
edly, the work which has estab- 
lished professional standards for 
the underwriter. With his leader- 
ship and inspiration, the American 
College of Life Underwriters has 
been established, along with the ex- 
amination system which leads now 
to the professional designation of 
Chartered Life Underwriter 
(CLU). 


Summa Cum Laude 


Last June, Dr. Huebner retired 
from active teaching. But to THE 
SPECTATOR that move looks like just 
another “commencement” in his ac- 
tive life. He has a new office in the 
American College and will be start- 
ing out, within a month or two, on 
a study tour of South America. He 
has “graduated” from one career 
into another—and possibly a more 
active—one. 

These pictures are THE SPECTA- 
TOR’S tribute to Dr. Huebner’s well 
recognized achievements, and to 
the insurance industry’s future, in 
which we are sure he will play 2 
leading part. 





1063 property insurance carriers 
paid $1,606,627,000 in net commis- 
sions in 1952. 

Source: The Spectator Year 
Book 1953. 
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Life Insurance Sales 


Continued from page 29 


life insurance premiums do not rep- 
resent as great a part of disposable 
income as they did in 1939. Why? 

Remember, that an individual, in 
considering his prospective expendi- 
tures, has to take into account not 
only what the cost of new life in- 
surance commitments will be, but 
also his other spending plans. 

Consumer expenditures consist of 
the amounts spent for durable 
goods, nondurable goods and for 
services. While overall consumer 
expenditures have gone up 238 per 
cent from 1939, the amount that 
consumers have spent on durable 
goods has gone up 348 per cent. 
Obviously, the public has been buy- 
ing durable goods at the expense of 
the other “consumer” items. 

But this hasn’t been the only 
drain on the pocketbook. There ap- 
pear to be four major reasons for 
the public’s apparent unwillingness 
to spend as much of its disposable 
income on life insurance at it did 
in 1939. 


Homes—Big Item 


First of all, there has been a pent- 
up demand for housing, and the de- 
sire to satisfy this has been a first 
charge on the pocketbook. One of 
the lines on Chart 2, using 1939 as 
a base, shows the changes before 
and since then in the dollar amount 
of mortgages on houses costing 
$20,000 or less. As this housing is 
purchased, down payments have to 
be made; and this represents an im- 
mediate strain on the pocketbook. 
Then having the house, it has to be 
furnished ; and the refrigerator, the 
freezer, the vacuum cleaner, the 
television set, and even the air con- 
ditioner have to be purchased. Chart 
2 also shows how durable goods have 
gone up along with the purchases of 
new homes. This is the second ele- 
ment. 

These durable goods figures in- 
clude also the sales of automobiles 
to the consumer. Since 1945 these 
sales have been much greater than 
they were before the war. From 
about 1937 through 1940 they aver- 
aged approximately 2 billion dollars 
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a year. In 1948 they began to spurt 
upward, reaching more than 10 bil- 
lion dollars in 1950. In 1951 and 
1952 they dropped somewhat due 
to shortages and strikes, so that at 
the end of 1952 they were down to 
a little over 8 billion dollars. This 
year, however, people seem to be 
making up for this inability to pur- 
chase all the cars they desired in 
the two previous years. At the pres- 
ent time, purchases are running at 
a rate which if kept up for the 
whole year would mean sales of 
about 11 billion dollars worth of 
new and old automobiles. 

We’re not done with this picture 
yet. The “consumer expenditure” 
figures reflect what the people have 
actually bought but not necessarily 
fully paid for. Therefore, out of 
the “savings,” which you will re- 
member the Department of Com- 
merce views as the difference be- 


TABLE 


Disposable Income 

Consumer Expenditures 

New Life Insurance Purchases 
Life Insurance Premiums 


Total Accident and Health Premiums 


Consumer Installment Credit 





tween what people have to spend 
and what they actually spent, must 
come the payment not only on the 
mortgage of the house and for life 
insurance already purchased, but 
also the payment for the durable 
goods (almost one-half for auto- 
mobiles) that have been bought on 
the installment plan. Installment 
credit, shown on Chart 2, has also 
gone up considerably; it has in- 

creased 346 per cent since 1939. 
Lastly, there has been increasing 
consumer interest in accident and 
health insurance. The extent of the 
expenditures for this purpose com- 
pared with 1939 are shown on Chart 
8. Of course, a sizeable portion of 
this money (60.5 per cent last year) 
is paid to the life insurance com- 
panies for their accident and health 
policies; but even so, this expendi- 
ture represents another demand on 
Continued on page 82 


Per cent of Increase 





1929- 1929- 1939- 1939- 
1952 1953* 1952 1953° 


185 201 235 254 
177 238 223 238 
# # 224 281 
152 185 120 149 


# # 838 t 


# # 314 316 


* For consumer installment credit, the increase to 1953 is calcu- 
lated on basis of actual credit outstanding for the first 5 


months of the year. 


All others are calculated by projecting 


the current figures for the full year. 


# Not available prior to 1939. 
t 1953 figures not available, 





% Life Insurance Premiums of 
disposable income 


% Consumer Expenditures of 
disposable income 


vA Installment credit of 
disposable income 


% Total Accident and 
Health Premiums of total 
premiums for life insurance 
and accident and health 


1929 1939 1952 1953* 


95.4 96.2 92.8 91.8 


# 6.4 7.9 8.4 


# 5.6 18.4 # 


* The ratio for consumer installment credit is based on the actual 


credit outstanding for the first 5 months, 


In all other cases, 


it is based on extention of current figures for the full year, 


# Not available. 








Life Insurance Sales 


Continued from page 81 


the consumer’s pocketbook and is 
further competition for the life in- 
surance dollar. 

All of this can be summed up by 
saying that the general public has 
been more interested in purchasing 
goods and services over the past ten 
or eleven years than in purchasing 
additional financial security. This 
doesn’t mean that people have not 
remained aware of the necessity of 
providing for family protection and 
security. The figures of over-all 
dollar sales of life insurance prove 
that they have. 

But what is also true is that the 
public, in its attempt to buy the 


other things it has wanted, has been 
seeking ways and means of obtain- 
ing its insurance protection at a 
minimum cost. It has been doing 
this by increasing its term and 
group insurance faster than its pur- 
chases of ordinary insurance. This 
accounts for the fact that the total 
amount of protection is.going up 
faster than the premium paid. 
What are the prospects for the 
rest of the year? First of all, if life 
insurance premiums for the year as 
a whole are to represent the 3.8 per 
cent of the expected disposable in- 
come mentioned earlier, the present 
record sales of life insurance will 
have to be continued. For the first 
six months the increase in pur- 
chases was 20 per cent over that of 
last year. For the past few years 
about 45 per cent of life insurance 
sales have been made in the first six 
months, and so, conservatively, it 





Investments of U. S. Life Insurance Companies (May) 


(000,000 Omitted) 























Change 
Acquired Held in Hol dings 
Type of Investment May 50. 5 Mo. May 31 May 31 r. 53 
si 1953 1952 1953 1952 1953 1952 to May 1953 
BONDS 
Government... ceceeeeveses U. Brocccccccces $360 $439 $1,452 $1,768 $10,082 $10,463 $-7 
Canada. .......+. eee 5 3 8 604 837 -114 
OCUNEF. occ rccceee eee eee eee 2 22 23 eee 
State, Provincial, Local..U. Srcccssseeeee 8 5 85 40 1,188 1,093 -1 
Canada, ....seeee eee ll 52 58 645 602 -1 
GERSE. ccccccccce ° eee eee eee 2 - 2 ese 
WOO Be 6 cic sc onnenecscesetacescccéccen< oes 22 ese 25 130 118 “ae 
DOLIFORE, cc cccccccesescose DB. Brrcccccccece 10 23 96 132 3,523 3,332 1 
Poreign........+ eee eee coe eee 37 42 -1 
Public Utility........+00. Me Goecocccedecs 86 87 351 398 11,818 11,153 +54 
Poreign........+. 1 4 15 10 392 370 nen 
OEREP oc cccccccccsccccecese Be Goecccccceces 278 354 1,364 1,476 13,996 12,038 +185 
Foreign......... 9 36 83 68 566 403 +6 
TOTAL..... 752 986 3,501 3,985 43,005 40,476 4122 
PREFERRED STOCKS 
Mas MPOGd. .cceccccccccccces D. Biccscccccese 1 1 95 86 
Poreign.......+. eee eee ees see eee eae 
Public Utility.........++. UD. Brccccsccccce 15 8 51 32 650 583 +13 
Poreign.......++ eee eee ee oe eee eee 
OCREF. cc ccccccccccccsecese D Gicccccccsce’s 1 4 12 13 784 802 -1 
Poreign......+++ ee 1 eee 2 1 coe 
TOTAL 16 12 65 46 1,531 1,472 +12 
COMMON STOCKS 
BalIsees. .. ccccccccccccces D Biccccccccses ee 1 1 32 30 
Poreign.......+. ee oe ee eee eee ees 
Public Utility...........+. es Bievscecescce 2 1 14 11 214 184 +1 
Foreign......... ee eee eee eee ese eee 
GEREPs cccccccccccccccccese DU. Brrccccceccee 3 5 26 25 492 451 +2 
Foreign........- ee eee eee 1 1 eee 
TOTAL..... 5 6 41 37 739 666 +3 
MORTGAGES 
PU ccc sccccsscccccccsess VA. cocccccvccece eee ous eee ees 25 28 -1 
GEE. ccccvccces 36 31 205 178 1,753 1,573 +21 
WOR FRGE. 2c cc ccsccecccsees PEA, ccccccecccce 62 63 316 340 645,854 5,429 +34 
Wh, cccccccccccce 30 34 136 239 43,390 3,290 +2 
OCREF. cccscccese 216 173 1,068 872 11,033 9,855 +102 
TOTAL. .... 344 301 1,785 1,629 22,055 20,175 +158 
REAL ESTATE 
GRD BOE c cccccccccoccossccsececceceve 3 2 8 7 411 382 +1 
Investment.......seseseees Residential..... ee 1 3 5 449 356 -2 
Commercial...... 9 13 51 80 361,021 888 +8 
DERE. cc cccccccccccccceses PATE, occccccccce eee eee eee ee 17 20 eos 
Non-Parm........ 1 ° 2 1 26 28 1 
TOTAL..... 13 16 64 93 1,924 1,674 +6 
POLICY LOANS, 20.0 cccccccccccccccccccccceces 49 45 231 229 2,770 2,633 +14 
PETIT TTITITITIT TILT XXX XXX Xxx Xxx 974 1,003 +41 
QTM ABGETG, 2 oc ccccccccccccccccccccoeccoss XXX XXX Xxx XXX 2,065 1,860 +21 
WORMn co ccccccccccccccccccccccccccecocs $1,179 $1,366 $5,687 $6,019 $75,063 $69,959 $1377 


Totals for U. S. companies estimated on basis of reports from life insurance companies representing 


97% of all assets. 
"Total®, 


The amounts shown represent book values for all items except “Other Assets" and 
Net change in holdings for the month may sometimes be greater than acquisitions for a 


particular item due to rounding, write-ups and other adjustments. 
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appears that an increase of 17 per 
cent could be anticipated for the, 
year as a whole. 

This is because there is no rea- 
son to expect a serious business re- 
cession in the second half of the 
year. Some adjustments in busi- 
ness will undoubtedly oceur as we 
once again enter a truly competitive 
era for consumers goods. We are 
back in a buyer’s market, and the 
customer is very selective in what 
he is buying—he’s looking for qual- 
ity at a price. 

In other words, the shortage-in- 
duced demand era is over. There are 
plenty of consumer goods on the 
markets, and they have been pushed 
and bought. But there are signs in 
the durable goods industry that de- 
mand is tapering off. The automo- 
bile business appears to be return- 
ing to its pre-war pattern of 60 per 
cent of its sales taking place in the 
first six months of the year. Hence, 
though cars have been selling at a 
rate of 11 billion dollars for the 
year, this could be attained only if 
the same volume was sold in the 
second half as in the first half. And 
this doesn’t appear to be in the 
cards. So less automobile sales in 
the second half appear highly prob- 
able. 

Housing sales also are slowing 
down, and the current rate of mort- 
gages will probably not be main- 
tained for the second half. 


Funds Freed 


All along the line, therefore, it 
appears that durable goods sales 
and housing sales will taper off 
somewhat; that means less money 
spent on these things, and as con- 
sumer credit is liquidated, funds 
will be made available for other use. 
Who is going to get them? 

The competition is certainly go- 
ing to be keener. The sellers of non- 
durable goods are making a deter- 
mined effort to stage a comeback. 
The textile business, for example, is 
showing improvement. The auto- 
mobile industry and other durable 
goods industries can be expected to 
step up their efforts to maintain 
their share of the consumer’s dollar. 
There is even talk of easing down- 
payment requirements to make 
house purchasing attractive despite 
its relatively high market price 

In these surroundings life insur- 
ance has to make its appeal, and 
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present the importance and attrac- 
tiveness of spending now to build 
up future saving and security. We 
must overcome what has been the 
obvious trend—the increasing de- 
sire to enjoy goods now and pay 
for them out of future income if 
necessary. The sales effort will 
probably have to be increased and 
perhaps even changed somewhat in 
the light of the present spending 
attitude of the public. 

But it can be done. The life in- 
surance business has shown itself 
to be exceedingly flexible in keeping 
up with the needs and demands of 
the public. It has been providing it 
with the types of coverage the pub- 
lic has seemed to want. Financial 
security and protection in terms of 
insurance in force has increased 160 
per cent since 1939. 

However, in the process of meet- 
ing the needs of the public for pro- 
tection, the savings element, which 
has been so important and such a 
tower of strength in the past, has 
been subordinated. Hence premi- 
ums paid have not been represent- 
ing as great proportion of savings 
as in the past; and in addition, the 
public has not been willing to use 
as much of its income for life in- 
surance as it did before the war. 

But the situation is improving. 
If the current rate of sales is main- 
tained, the percentage of disposable 
income used for life insurance pre- 
miums will be the highest since 
1941, when it was 4.4 per cent. It is 
still far from the 1939 proportion 
of 5.4 per cent, but not very far 
from the 4.1 per cent of 1929. And 
1929 is also regarded by many as a 
more or less “normal” year. Indeed, 
premium payments of 10 billion dol- 
lars, instead of the anticipated 9.4 
billion dollars, would bring it up 
to this 1929 ratio. And it can be 
done—the income is there. 








Give your small business risks the finest in modern crime 
protection with the M S M Policy. It's a 3-D in everything 
but name. Maximum limit under each insuring agreement is 
$750. Money and Securities coverage is Broad Form — 
burglary, robbery, theft, destruction and disappearance. 
Merchandise is insured against burglary, robbery and 
theft. Fidelity, check forgery and counterfeit currency 
coverages may be included. Write today for complete 
details on the exclusive M S M crime 
policy. 


American Casualty 
COMPANY 


READING @®@ PENNSYLVANIA 





Fire Affiliate: American Aviation & General Insurance Company 




















AEE Oe CE aT 
Vy ACHIEVEMENTS fr A 


This giant project provides vitally needed power 
and irrigation to a vast section of our great North- 
west. Costing over 733 million it created fertili 
and prosperity where barreness and hardship existed. 
The Northern Assurance has provided reliable 
Insurance Protection for over 117 years. 
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Public Is Bewildered 


Continued from page 24 


Whenever a person has a com- 
plaint he is likely to say, “That’s 
insurance for you!” He blames 
the entire business for one experi- 
ence in one line. All companies 
are affected—from the smallest to 
the largest, from the worst to the 
best—a sort of guilt by associa- 
tion. 

I believe the reason for this is 
that insurance is an intangible 
and confidence is lost when a pol- 
icy doesn’t perform as expected. 
If a man’s car proves to be a 
lemon, he doesn’t lose faith in the 
automobile industry. ... He’s deal- 
ing with tangibles and he can be- 
lieve he’s an isolated unlucky ex- 
ample. .. . Not so with insurance. 
The simple fact is that over 90 per 
cent of our insurance calls are 
inquiries—questions about the re- 
liability of insurance companies— 
is a startling revelation of the 
doubts and distrusts in the public 
mind. 


Petty Irritations 


A complacency has been further 
noted by statements from many 
home office executives. “We have 
an excellent claim record; practi- 
cally none of our cases go to ad- 
judication.” Cases that are han- 


dled by attorneys are rarely re- 
ferred to Better Business Bureaus. 
The area in which our statistics 
are strong is in the vast mass of 
petty differences between individ- 
uals and companies—those ques- 
tions that are not serious enough 
to go to court, but are stil] irritat- 
ing enough to cause misunder- 
standings and distrust. 

A dearth of court cases, how- 
ever, is not in itself a measure of 
good relations at the community 
level. There is a wide separation 
between court disputes and the 
everyday irritations and mis- 
understandings which are aired 
at Better Business Bureaus. Our 
records reflect the vast mass of 
differences which can generally be 
explained or settled effectively 
when called to the attention of 
responsible executives. 


Queries All Embracing 


Problems brought to the Bu- 
reaus reflect all phases of in- 
surance operations — advertising, 
sales, billings and claims. They 
concern the home office as well as 
the agent. Bureaus are hard put 
in many instances to give helpful 
service. A large number are re- 
ferred directly to insurance com- 
missioners if the situation seems 
serious. Cases which indicate a 
breakdown of communications are 
taken up with the home office or 
agent. And a great many are sim- 
ple policyholder misunderstand- 


Table |—Ten Leaders in 1952 


Inquiries and 
Group Complaints % of Total 

1. Solicitations.......... 118,450 7.1% 
2. Home appliances........ 93,991 5.6 
3. Insurance (all lines).. 93,559 5.6 
4. Construction........e0- 93,056 5.6 
Be BBCOROCIVE. c ccccccccces 85,038 5.1 
Ga TRROUESEER. ccccccccccee|§€©=686,989 5.0 
7. Photographers.......... 53,127 3.2 
8. Magazine subscriptions. 51,457 3.1 
9. Furniture - rugs....... 47,280 2.8 
10. Dry cleaners........... 42,435 2.5 

Totals....... coccccee§ 963, 508 45.6% 
All others........... 908,072 54.4 

Grand Totals.........1,670, 667 100. 0% 


ings which Bureau executives 
clear up right on the spot. 

Inquiries, as the tables show, 
far outnumber complaints. They 
form a very important part of 
Bureau work on behalf of the in- 
dustry. Careful depth analysis 
shows that there are negative rea- 
sons behind every inquiry—doubts 
suspicions or worries generated 
usually either by rumors or 4s a 
by-product of competitive state- 
ments. 


Reliability Doubted 


The proof is that most inquiries 
are about the reliability of specific 
companies. All are concerned. 
Generally speaking, if a company 
has a unique form of policy or an 
aggressive sales program, inquiry 
volume goes up proportionately. 

Most inquiries are made during 
the buying period and are there- 
fore of great importance—to the 
policyholder, the agent and the 
company. Better Business Bureaus 
assist the prospective policyholder 
in several ways. We offer factual 
information developed through 
our own and various reliable 
sources, Just as in answering any 
inquiry about any kind of busi- 
ness, we never compare one com- 
pany with another. Neither do we 
recommend or endorse. We simply 
give the facts about good, respon- 
sible companies. Sometimes we 
have to report facts as we know 
them about these companies using 
practices which cause justified 
public complaint and suspicion 
and which hurt the good name of 
the business. 


Public Expects Answer 


Because most of the Bureaus 
are not financially able to givé 
specialized attention to the de 
mand caused by insurance, the 
Bureaus have been inclined to fol- 
low recommendations made by 
some insurance executives—to rt 
fer these inquiries to insurance 
commissioners. The results have 
not been satisfactory. The public 
interprets such a suggestion 25 82 
indication that there is “some 
thing wrong” with the company 
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concerned. Also, people are essen- 
tially lazy and they do not like to 
be shunted elsewhere for their an- 
swers. Even in Bureau cities where 
the Commissioner’s office is prac- 
tically across the street, people 
will not make the additional effort 
to get needed help. They expect it 
and they demand it of their Better 
Business Bureau. If we don’t an- 
swer their questions, their doubts 
or suspicions very likely will con- 
tinue to grow. This applies to in- 
quiries and misunderstandings— 
not those complaints which involve 
elements clearly within the super- 
visory responsibilities of the Com- 
missioners. 


End Not Urderstood 


There is no vther major busi- 
ness classification where the Bu- 
reaus receive such a high volume 
of inquiries; and based on the 
questions brought to us, it is the 
consensus of Bureau executives 
that insurance has failed to make 
itself understood to the man on 
Maple Street to the degree which 
it should. He fails to grasp what 
insurance means to him as an eco- 
nomic and social force. Too fr:- 
quently he sees it as “big »usi- 
ness” extracting a levy from him 
for complex policies, written in 
language which he finds difficult 
to understand. In his confusion he 
loses sight of the function of in- 
surance—protection, security and 
peace of mind. 


Fundamentals Missed 


This seems generally true of all 
lines. If a call to a Bureau is on 
insurance matters, it may start as 
one inquiry but a _ spontaneous 
chain of questions invariably fol- 
lows, indicating a general lack of 
the simple insurance fundamen- 
tals. Accordingly, the average in- 
surance call requires more time to 
handle than any other. 

It has been aptly said that com 
munications is a two-way street 
Industry must not only talk-—iz 
should also listen. The 93,599 in- 
strance calls to the Better Busi- 
18s Bureau reveal significant in- 
formation. Is anybody listening? 
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Insurance Queries Grouped by Lines 
TABLE 2 - TWO YEAR SUMMARY 


Calls made on the 97 Better Business Bureaus 
regarding insurance matters: 


Total Cases 
(instances of service) 


Types of Insurance 


1952 1951 4% of Increase 


BADR, 0 c0tssepese ces setscoen 31, 242..30,511....... 2.4% 
Casualty, Surety, Fire.....20,884..17,914.......16.6% 
Health, Accident, Medical. .41,433..32,042.......29.0% 


Grand Totals: 93,559 80,467 12.0% 
Life Insurance 


From Consumers: 1952 1951 


Inquiries. ......sccecccccececcceces + 26,806, ... 25,172 
Complaints........eseeees veceeacecee pee inces Agee 


From Business 
INQUITICS. cose ccccecccccccescecesess 2,874. 206 3,112 
COMPLAINTS. ..ceereceeeccccces *eeneeae . 224 
Totals: 31, 242 30, 511 


Casualty, Surety, Fire Insurance 


From Consumers: 


INQUITIeS. ...... 20 cece eee eeeeeeeeeee 16,665. ...13,811 

Complaints... ...cccccccccccescccce 1,775.... 1,487 
From Business: 

IMQUATLES.. 0... ccccccccccccceressces 2,234.... 2,383 

ComplaintS........eeceeeees sere eee 20.... 23 
Totals: 20, 884 17,914 


Health, Accident, Medical Insurance 


From Consumers: 


Inquiries.........++. secant naseabad .34, 182. ...25,698 
Complaints........ jeadsestees coswces, Ag teesces Beaune 


From Business: 


Inquiries........seeeeeeees cowene ooo 3,936.... 3,621 
Complaints. .......+++6- edecncccess a) ee 
Totals: 41, 443 32, 042 




















Then it dawned on him 





There’s always a whole lot left! 


All too often, people overlook one very important fact 
when buying fire insurance. A house will burn, but a 
house lot will not! 

Many property owners unwittingly lump building and 
land together when establishing a fire insurance figure. 
They’re spending money for coverage on something that 
fire can’t destroy anyway. On the other hand, like many 
of us, these same people are almost invariably carrying 
too l&tle insurance on the contents of their dwellings. 


Highly inflammable clothing, rugs and furniture go beg- 
ging for protection. 

It’s a case of unnecessary coverage in one direction and 
inadequate coverage in another. If this is your story too, 
you’re spending money ineffectively and flirting with 1- 
replaceable loss. 

Better take a good look at your fire insurance coverage. 
For a good man to help you, call in The Employers’ Group 
Agent — “The Man With The Plan”. 


The EMPLOYERS’ GROUP Insurance Companies 


THE EMPLOYERS LIABILITY ASSURANCE CORP. LTD. 
AMERICAN EMPLOYERS’ INSURANCE CO. 
THE EMPLOYERS’ FIRE INSURANCE CO 


110 MILK ST. 
BOSTON 7, MASS. 


For Fire, Casualty and Marine Insurance or Fidelity and Surety Bonds, see your local Employers’ Group Agent, The Man With The Plan 


This advertisement appears in full color in Time, September 28. 
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Notes and Letters... 


On the Editor's Desk 





Resigning at the Peak 


The rumor seems to be gaining 
momentum and so, credence, that 
in September, Thomas I. Parkin- 
son, long president of The Equita- 
ble Life of New York, wil! tender 
his resignation as chairman and 
member of the Board of Trustees 
of that company, effective as of 
January 1, 1954. 

This will be a distinct loss to the 
institution of life insurance, as 
Mr. Parkinson is recognized as one 
of the ablest men in the history of 
life insurance in directing a bil- 
lionaire company. During his ten- 
ure of office, and under Mr. Park- 
inson’s inspired guidance, The 
Equitable has pioneered on both 
the underwriting and the invest- 
ment side of life insurance. 

Innovations during Mr. Parkin- 
son’s leadership brought distinc- 
tion and eminence to The Equita- 
ble. Widely adopted by oth2r com- 
panies, they enabled life insurance 
to offer many new services to pol- 
icyholders, investors and property 
owners, and so keep pace with the 
needs of a nation seeking for its 
citizens financial security through 
every vicissitude of life. 

The Equitable Life with Mr. 
Parkinson at the helm became the 
largest ordinary life insurance 
company in the world. The Equita- 
ble’s increase in assets, income and 
insurance outstanding during his 
term as president, have been at a 
rate much in excess of those made 
by the institution in the aggregate. 

7.4 ¥.G. 


Another Company Follows the Sun 


THE SPECTATOR understands that 
The Western and Southern Life of 
Cincinnati has applied for admis- 
sion in three Pacific Coast States, 
namely: California, Washington 
and Oregon. Thus, a policy which 
has been pursued since the found- 
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ing of the company about 65 years 
ago, has been superceded. 

Involved in this deviation from 
the traditional seems to be a recog- 
nition of a change in the nationa! 
economic and industrial concen- 
tration. The Western and Southern 
planned its growth by centering 
and limiting its efforts to that ares 
which was the hub of the ccuniry’s 
industrial activity. 

In the last decade, inspired by 
perhaps defense strategy, there 
has been a decentralization of 
manufacturing and indusiry. No 
longer is that area east of the Mis- 
sissippi and north of the Ohio 
Rivers the fastest rowing section 
of the nation. 

The Pacific Coast, wherein Los 
Angeles alone has advance.' in ten 
years from 7th to the 3rd ranking 
city, leads in population ircrease 
and economic development. The 
Western and Southern seems to 
have accepted the surge of the 
Western coast as being of a per- 
manent nature and is moving ac- 
cordingly. 

7.4 ¥.¢. 


Is This Wise Discrimination? 


An agent from a small city wrote 











The policy looks okay, but don't you 
think it would be improved by a nice 
floral border? 


THE SPECTATOR recently in a com- 
plaining vein of what he deems to 
be unfair treatment accorded him 
by some of the companies which he 
represents. He sought advice and 
solace from THE SPECTATOR. THE 
SPECTATOR passes it on to the com- 
panies: 

This agent noted that he had 
three casualty and nine fire carri- 
ers in his office to which he gave 
premiums sufficient to net him 
about $10,000 annually in income. 


He stated that he was ambitious 
to expand his volume and, of 
course, his net. He believed that 
this growth could come from pro- 
curing a fair share of the larger 
competitive risks in his commu- 
nity. His problem stemmed from 
the fact that in several instances 
where he had been successful in 
obtaining consent from the own- 
ers to submit a proposal, his com- 
panies had declined to underwrite 
the risks for varying reasons. 

He accepted the right of the 
companies to determine their own 
underwriting practices. His gripe 
was based on a claim that, after 
he had explained to his insured 
that he could not obtain the re- 
quired coverage, the property own- 
er through a large city agency or 
broker, subsequently had obtained 
policies in the companies which he 
represented but which had refused 
the insurance from him. 


THE SPECTATOR would like to re- 
assure this agent and, perhaps 
others who have not written, that 
companies have a logical reason 
for their every action. We believe 
moreover, that company executives 
are in better position than we to 
answer this agent. We are happy 
to offer this page of THE SPECTATOR 
as a forum for their reply. Com- 
pany and officers’ names will not 
be revealed. 

T. 2. ¥.¢. 
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BERKSHIRE MUTUAL 


A gents Use 


“KEYED-MAIL-SALES” 


with unusual 
success! 






















































The Berkshire Mutual Fire “Keyed-Mail-Sales” program is 
helping agents reach sales volumes neyer thought possible 
... on the sale of every type of insurance you handle! 

Write today for all the interesting details on how you 
can join the Berkshire Mutual “family”. . . and use the new 
“5S Keys To Successful Selling” plan to help you create 
prospects and build leads into profitable sales. 


There are localities in the following States in which we 
are interested in aggressive agency representation: 


Connecticut Maryland North Carolina 

Delowore Massachusetts Ohio 

Georgia New Hampshire Pennsylvania 

Ilinois New Jersey Rhode Island 

Maine New York South Carolina 
Vermont 


BERKSHIRE MUTUAL 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


PITTSFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
SERVING THROUGH LOCAL 


AGENTS SINCE 1835 
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